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with VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE 


Ti ability to capture all the reality of voice or instrument .. . is a thrilling 


quality of the Victor Animatophone. 


The secret lies in Victor’s superb amplifier . . . its capacity to respond perfectly 
at voice frequency, yet reproduce the higher and lower instrumental notes. 

Also exclusive with Victor is the Wide Angle Sound Lens with greater focal 
depth for deeper scanning of the sound track. Victor’s Stationary Sound Drum 
has no moving parts to wear or get out of order and is instantly accessible 


for cleaning. 


Because of such features as Victor’s unsurpassed sound fidelity, easier threading, 
brighter images and greater safety, it is first choice with thousands of educators, 
churchmen, industrialists and the military. Ask for additional details of the 


Victor Animatophone .. . the finest in 16mm craftsmanship! 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St. @ Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 
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’ The method of exposing targets with the 


KEYSTONE Guerhead Jachistoscame 
has Several Distinct Advantages 


over the method used with other projectors 


1. As many as twelve exposures may be made from and by the way in which the slide is manipulated. 
a single slide—as against one. YES, in Economy, in Ease of Operation, in Flexibility 
2. The twelve successive exposures are projected at to Classroom Requirements, in Adaptability to Pres- 
the same spot on the screen. ent-Day Demands and to Coming Developments in 


Projection Material—the Keystone Overhead 


3. The cost of each exposure is reduced to the mini- . 
P Tachistoscope stands first. 


mum. 
4. The projection is greatly facilitated because of Just try a Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope—its su- 
the number of exposures available on a single slide periority will be evident. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
Meadville, Penna. 


SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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Designed Especially to Meet Classroom Needs 
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If you need a classroom projector now— 
BESELER can give you delivery now...and the 
BESELER MODEL 0A2 is the projector you 


should buy for unmatched screen illumination. 


The BESELER MODEL OA2 offers many advantages. You can obtain perfect 
opaque or transparent projection simply by pulling a lever and switching to the 
type of projection you require. It is not necessary to adjust the instrument for 
distance, as the lens system is perfectly matched. The BESELER MODEL OA2 


faithfully projects every detail and color of innumerable objects . . . Coins, Stamps, 





Book Pages, Slides, Pamphlets, Films, Postcards, Snapshots, Clippings, Magazine 


Articles and Advertisements, etc., etc. Takes Standard Slides and Opaque Mate- 







rial up to 614” x 614”. Special film attachment accommodates 35 mm. film and 


2” x 2” Kodachrome slides. 
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THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER eee FOR 


( hacles Beselee Ce 


3 EAST 23rd STREET - eed 
LET OUR ENGINEERING ‘DEPARTMENT 1) B's ae feo) !) INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 
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Diversitorials 


Our Cover Picture 


HIS May cover picture is unique in our history. 

Aside from its artistic quality as a photograph, 
it is the first picture ever submitted by an author, for 
illustration of an article, which was promoted from in- 
side page to front cover. It has no teacher for center- 
piece, or looming large in the background, dominating 
graciously or otherwise a self-conscious class. Instezd, 
Stanley is here showing his fellow students why he 
thinks the Amazon valley is “mostly jungle, for’’, as 
he points out, “it is right at the equator and it gets 
over eighty inches of rainfall a year.” Here is a class 
thoroughly on its own, intensely minding its own busi- 
ness—and the camera was none of it—which shows too 
how thoroughly the photographer knew /is business. 
If perfect “attention” can itself be photographed, he did 
it here. We are indebted for the picture to Miss Mil- 
dred Sheppard of Montgomery, Alabama, author of 
“Fun with Maps and Globes” in this issue. 





Two of Today’s Problems 


HE range of the audio-visual idea is so wide. its 
ultimate potentialities in total education so vast, 

that problems facing the field have multiplied enor- 
mously. They arise faster than they can be solved. A 
few are solved for the time being, some are partially 
solved, many are not even started toward a solution. 
We hope to survey and summarize these problems in 
a later issue, but only two concern us here. These two 
are immediate and pressing, their solutions are ur- 
gently needed but still out of reach. This issue, we 
believe, contributes something toward such solutions. 


1. How adapt and adopt the audio-visual experience 
and achievement of the Armed Forces for maxi- 
mum benefit to civilian education? 


Our leading article in this issue—to be concluded in 
June—bears directly on this problem. The author, Gil- 
bert C. Johnson, has behind him over ten years teaching 
experience, half in civilian schools, half in the military 
training field. The military period was exceptionally 
valuable, in the breadth of experience and outlook af- 
forded, for he served the first half with the Army, the 
second half with the Navy, always in educational train- 





ing areas. His duties covered the whole ground— 
teaching, administration, supervision, and the writing 
and production of specialized audio-visual materials for 
training. Based on this unusual experimental back- 
ground, Lieutenant Johnson's ably written presentation 
makes interesting reading. 


2. The present and future status of the sponsored 
film in the educational field. 


The four-fold expansion of the Curriculum Clinic in 
this issue permits extended treatment of this problem. 
First, the departmental editor, Paul C. Reed, gives a 
comprehensive report and summary of a highly signi- 
ficant conference held in Detroit in April, a two-day- 
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and-night Committee session devoted earnestly and 
solely to this subject. Then follow two carefully 
written discussions, one on each side of this wide-open 
question. Speaking for the non-sponsored film is Den- 
nis Williams, Field Supervisor of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., under the title “Who Should Pay for 
Instructional Materials?’ Speaking for the sponsored 
film is Louis M. Stark, Manager of the Westinghouse 
School Service, under the title “Why Sponsored 
Films ?". These three features of the Curriculum Clinic 
for May make a constructive contribution to the study 
of a problem long debated and still far from solved. 


We All Have Our Troubles 


HE world appears to have spent its first post-war 
vear achieving near chaos. Key figures through- 

out the world have kept busy throwing monkey- 
wrenches into the political and economic machinery of 
progress, while the rest of the human race—in over- 
whelming majority but in abject docility—spends its 
time and effort in slowing down the wheels to pull out 
the wrenches and meekly keep pace with the retrogres- 
sion. At this writing, the old planet seems to be on 
a stolid march to stagnation. All nations, great and 
small, war-torn and unscathed, are in the parade. Even 
great America is backtracking at top speed, its myriad 
factories drawing their fires, work stopping, production 
dropping, its cities doing the “brown-out” or “dim- 
out”, everything seemingly getting ready for the “bow- 
out”. A national chorus sings blame for the “govern- 
ment”, whether is meant the labor government or the 
Washington government is the only question. In the 
past, millions of Americans have drawn huge comfort 
from the famous dictum, “and the government at Wash- 
ington still lives”. Today, they wonder! And even the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN (we were trying to get to that), 
just as this May issue was ready for the press ahead 
of time, hears the edict (from whatever powers there 
be) that its printer is limited to “three days work a 
"! And so, dear readers, when this 





week as of today’ 
Mzy issue will reach you only you can tell, when you 
get it. Sic transit gloria pacis! 


Summer Courses in Audio-Visual 


UR annual listings of Summer Courses for teachers 
in audio-visual instruction, including Workshops, 
have long appeared in the April, May and June issues. 
The total has increased steadily from year to year. A 
comparison of the April and May lists of last year with 
this vear shows again some interesting evidence of 


growth: 


In 1945....in 32 States....107 Colleges... .offered 139 Courses 


In 1945....in 33 States....132 Colleges....offered 176 Courses 


Nine States absent from the lists last year—Georgia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, Utah, Wyoming—appear this year. 
Three States previously appearing—Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, are not yet listed this year. There are al- 
ways some announcements reaching us too late for 
April or May which appear in June. And so,—Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland—last call for June! 
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The Application of Military Audio- 
Visual ‘Techniques to Civilian Teaching 


Part One of an able, thought-provoking discussion of a problem demanding 


prompt solution by the educational field. Part Two will appear in June. 


HE phenomenal success of the audio-visual 

techniques achieved by the armed forces is 

the result of unprecedented advance and im 
provement along three distinct fronts. First, the mer 
snass and extent of the utilization have been on a 
scale far greater than was ever imagined possible in 
any educational program of the past. Second, the 
systematic planning of the production and_ utilization 
of audio-visual materials has developed improved ma 
terials of far superior quality as compared to those pre 
viously in existence. Third, the development of auclio 
visual teaching techniques and the training of teachers 
for the effective utilization of the materials have been 
carried to a high level of perfection from which all 
educational systems can profit tmmeasurably. True, 
the advance has been greater in some places than in 
others, but the forward strides have been simulta- 
neous on all fronts. On all three fronts developments 
have passed far beyond the theoretical stages into prac 
tical usage. So emphatically has the nation’s atten 
tion been focused on the necessity for these audio 
visual techniques that educational leaders in civilian 
schools cannot ignore them and remain professionally 
sound in their future planning. 


Mass and extent of utilization. In the organization 
of training programs the Army and Navy have system 
atically incorporated audio-visual materials into train- 
ing methods in such a manner that their utilization 
has been mandatory. Practically all instruction has 
centered around audio-visual material. Few teaching 
situations have existed in these training programs for 
which a training film or a training device has not been 
specifically designed and utilized to good advantage. 
‘Yo teach without audio-visual material has become 
almost as unthinkable as to teach without students. 
Briefly stated, it can be said that the Army and Navy 
have practiced an audio-visual technique which can 
properly be labeled the technique of extensive utiliza 
tion, 


I. The Technique of Extensive Utilization 

What has been done in civilian education about this 
technique ? In comparison to the programs of the Army 
and Navy, civilian educational programs have been 
and are essentially lacking in the technique of exten 
sive utilization. The use of audio-visual materials 
has usually been regarded as merely auxiliary in civil 
ian education. Careful study of the curricula of most 
school systems, extending from the elementary grades 
through the college level, will reveal that the system 
atic incorporation of audio-visual material is the 
exception rather than the rule. In rare instances, in 
dividual teachers have achieved a technique of exten 


GILBERT C. JOHNSON, LT. (jg) USNR 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


sive utilization to a limited degree and in isolated 
cases. Usually instructional films and film strips have 
heen used as an addition to rather than as an essen- 
tial part of the lesson or lecture. They have been too 
frequently regarded as desirable only when time out 
from the regular routine of teaching could be spared. 
Rarely have thev been used objectively, in a planned 
teaching setting, on the same level as textbooks and 
lecture notes. Large masses of subject areas commonly 
taught in ihe public schools renyin essentially un- 
touched by the audio-visual technique. The “hard” 
method of teaching still prevails in these subject areas 
while some of the most effective teaching tools re- 
main unused. 


Why has the technique of extensive utilization been 
essentially lacking in civilian education? The Army 
and Navy have practiced it because it proved to be 
the most effective method of accomplishing their in- 
structional objectives—e. g., more learning in less 
time, longer retention, increased interest, similar re- 
sults from ditferent schools teaching the same subjects, 
increased confidence in ability to perform the job. They 
were able to exploit the audio-visual technique exten- 
sively because the following fortunate circumstances 
prevailed: (1) Practically unlimited funds were avail- 
able. The question of cost did not apply. It was mere- 
lv a question of how fast, how well, and how efficiently 
could the instructional objectives be accomplished. The 
answer, given repeatedly, was to produce and use train- 
ing aids specifically designed for each instructional ob- 
jective. Not only were the training aids supplied and 
used, but so were the buildings and equipment which 
were needed to make them effective. (2) The best 
qualified personne! for designing, manufacturing, and 
utilizing audio-visua! materials were available for the 
asking. For the first time in our history, educational 
pursuits were permitted free access to the best talents 
ard brain power without the keen competition usually 
ofered by the better financial attractions of industry. 

3) The designers of the training aids and the in- 
structors were unhampered by conventions and tradi- 
tions. Imagination and ingenuity were at a premium. 
lor once it was both permissible and possible to break 





away from those precedents and conventions which 
irequently limit the classroom teacher to a routine 
which he knows is not the best. 


The technique of extensive utilization has not been 
widely practiced in civilian education because the cir- 
cumstances which enabled the Army and Navy to ex- 
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Official U. S Navy photos 


(Top) Knots shown in various stages of 
development. 


(Center) Objectively painted murals used to 
instruct seamen on a shorestation. 


(Bottom) Instruction under way with objects and 
models. 
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ploit this technique have, unfortunately, never pre- 
vailed in the field of civilian education. 


Obstacles in the Way 

educators in civilian life have usually been kept 
busy explaining how cheaply their job can be don 
and apologizing tor their modest expenses. The ques 
tion has rarely been how fast, how well, or how ei 
ficiently can youth be educated, but rather how can 
the cost be kept at a minimum. The answer, repeatedly 
given, has been to keep the purse strings tight. Be 
cause of this answer, instructionally objective films and 
other audio-visual materials have not been produced 
in anv appreciable quantity in most subject areas. The 
construction of school buildings has generally been such 
that the most effective aids were unusable or, at best, 
relatively ineffective in these inadequate settings. The 
equipment for accommodating such audio-visual ma 
crials as have been produced has been so limited that 
te incorporate them into the instructional procedures 
has been impracticable. To put it bluntly, the instruc 
tional tools used in the average school have been crude 
and shoddy in comparison to the excellent tools that 
are now known to be attainable. 

Civilian education has not had a fair chance in the 
selection of perscnnel. Too frequently the schools have 
been required to operate with those who remained after 
industry had selected, and lured away with more at- 
tractive salaries, many of the best qualified. The rapid 
turnover in teacher personnel throughout the country 
and the common practice of using the teaching profes- 
sion as a stepping stone are applicable examples of 
this situation. This constant’ drain and reshuffling of 
personnel has robbed civilian education of the imagi- 
nation and ingenuity so urgently needed in designing, 
producing, and properly using audio-visual matertals 
on a scale sufficiently extensive to be effective. 

Traditions and conventions prevailing in certain lo- 
calities and among certain groups of educators have 
further hindered the development of the technique of 
extensive utilization of audio-visual materials in civil- 
ian schools. There are still those who recognize only 
the traditional methods of presenting subject matter 
and ideas—e. g., the verbal lecture, which supposedly 
is intended to educate via the medium of the student’s 
notebook as a transfer agent. Evidence of the unfor- 
tunate extent to which this method prevails can be 
obtained by observing the deterioration in the hand- 
writing of many students between the time they begin 
and the time they complete their college work. Other 


educators still seem to hold that the height of perfec- 


tion in teaching is measured by the degree of difficulty 
with which subject matter can be learned ; these educa- 
tors merely make assignments, lecture verbally, and 
let the students worry about how and when to go about 
iearning their subiect. These educators no doubt con- 
sider themselves intellectual aristocrats, but their high 
self-evaluation is not usually borne out by a corres- 
pondingly high degree of learning on the part of their 
students. Then there still are numerous communities 
in which the local boards of education insist that the 
‘raditional methods of teaching were good enough for 
their generation and, therefore, must be sufficient for 
their children and grandchildren. Naturally, in com- 
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munities and classrooms where these educational phi 
losophies prevail, the technique of extensive utilization 
of audio-visual materials remains unknown or at least 
ignored. 

Overcoming the Obstacles 

How can the technique of extensive utilization be 
achieved in civilian education? To implement this tecl 
nique, the first prerequisite is the availability of audio 
visual materials which have been tailor-made to satisfy 
the instructional objectives in all recognized subject 
areas. These materials must be made available in the 
same sense in which textbooks and blackboards are 
available in the classroom at present. Of course 
cannot be done without an appreciable expenditure of 
funds. Necessary budgetary provisions must be made 
to finance the cost of a well-coordinated program of 
audio-visual education. The time is well past when 
emergency ‘ippropriations, P. T. A. gifts, service-club 
sponsorship, scrap-paper drives, and other uncertain 
ineans of financing are sufficient. Once the proper 
budgetry provisions are made, the problem of avail 
ability of audio-visual materials becomes a matter of 
production, planning, distribution, and effective utiliza 
tion. (These aspects of the problem will be discussed 
in later paragraphs. ) 

Psychologically. there will never be a better time 
than the present for educators to arise in unison 
throughout the entire nation and demand solid budg 
etary provision for a stream-lined audio-visual educa 
tional program. The proof of the value and effective 
ness Of audio-visual materials has been crvstallized in 
the minds of millions of servicemen. The entire pop 
ulace has observed with approval the far-reaching re 
sults of these materials as demonstrated by their ex 
tensive utilization in the armed forces. A new era it 
teaching technique is due and expected in public edu 
cation. To postpone the demand for budgetary support 
of audio-visual programs now is equivalent to disap 
pointing the fondest expectations of public opinion, 
condemning education to the horse and buggy stage of 
development and neglecting an opportunity which has 
never been at the disposal of any previous generation. 
The technique of extensive utilization of audio-visual 
materials in civiiian education can be achieved by de- 
manding solid budgetary support now when publi 
opinion is best tempered for it. 

Technically, the time for educators to initiate budg 
etary provisions for a streamlined audio-visual edu 
cational program will never be riper or have a better 
chance of succeeding. Skilled workers trained in the 
preparation and manufacture of audio-visual materials 
are now being made available for civilian pursuits. 
Film makers have successfully completed their first 
venture in large-scale production of instructional films 
for the armed forces. This achievement can be trans- 
ferred to civilian education by initiating budgetary sup 
port now, when skilled technicians and film producers 
are at their highest point of perfection and are most 
readily available for the job—before they become dis 
couraged and enter other lines of work. 

Professionally, the initiation of budgetary provisions 
for a streamlined audio-visual educational program 


] 
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(Concluded on page 246) 
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Official U. S Navy photos 


(Top) Models built to scale are used to teach 
recognition. 


(Center) Properly labeled and mounted displays 
are considered valuable educational assets in 
the Navy. 


(Bottom) The blackboard is used to teach 
illiterates. 
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Fun with Maps and Globes 


A delightful account of some rea! teaching with 
visual materials. Our cover picture for this 
issue is a third illustration for this article. 


MILDRED SHEPPARD 
Public Schools 
Montgomery, Ala. 


KACHER was studying her list of social studies 

objectives thoughtfully, very thoughtfully. The 

unit in progress was coming to an end, and a 
decision had to be made as to what the next one would 
be. The children were already talking about it. In 
fact, they had already made up their minds. That hap- 
pened without a dissenting voice the morning the new 
globe arrived. The children had selected and raised 
the money for a twenty-two inch slated, outline globe. 
It arrived unboxed shortly before opening time one 
morning with practically every fifth grader trailing 
the salesman, eyes and feet fairly dancing. 

The morning work period had been ruined as far 
as previous plans were concerned. The children looked 
and talked and went back to look again. The discus- 
sion and study periods had merged, and for over one 
hour they had sat enthralled, questioning, pointing out, 
planning. “What are those numbers on there for?” 
“How far is it across that ocean?” “What are the 
names of the oceans?” “How are we going to know 
where to put things?” “Why is it leaning one-sided 
like that?’ “Why aren't there any rivers on it?” 
“Where do we live?” “How will we put the things 
on it?” “How do you show cities on a globe?” The 
blackboard was full, and still the questions came. 

At first the topic had been “how to use our new 
globe’, but as the discussion continued, it became 
evident that many, many maps would be needed. It 
was also quite clear that no one in the class knew 
how to use the maps. The unanimous decision was 
to make the next social studies unit “how to use maps 
and globes”’. 

And it all fitted in beautifully with the objectives— 
to acquire the habit of seeking information from a 
variety of sources, to develop skills which will enable 
the individual to use sources of information effectively, 
to organize ideas and information in logical relation- 
ships, to use new information in a variety of ways, to 
develop critical thinking powers. The possibilities were 
endless, and the children would certainly be disap- 
pointed if they were switched to another topic. 

Then why the hesitation? Why not go ahead with 
the plans that had already been made? Well, the 
method suggested by the children’s plans seemed to 
be different from any that teacher had ever used, heard 
of, or read about. She had, of course, tried to teach 
the use of maps and globes every vear, but it had come 
in incidentally with the historical and geographical 
units. The topic of study showed a need of the mo- 
ment, and the map was brought in and explained fully 
enough to meet that need. True, the method had not 
been very successful. Only a few of the brighter pupils 





Clay models of young, rugged mountains and old worn- 
down ones help to clarity map colors and give a good 
picture of the differences in the types of ranges 


even remembered that a map had a legend, fewer still 
had become skillful enough to work independently in 
cetting information from it, and, so far as teacher knew, 
none had ever been able to interpret the facts, to draw 
conclusions, or to see relationships between the facts 
from the maps and the way people live. 

Although former map work had not been entirely 
successful (to state the case mildly), there were otier 
factors which must be given serious consideration. The 
interest was keen, but would it hold? The proposed 
work would require at least six weeks, possibly longer. 
It was geography in its purest form with no sugar 
coating. The children had no idea of the work required 
to answer their questions. It was also extremely diff- 
cult work. Teacher knew many adults who did not 
have the working knowledge of maps which was in- 
cluded in the outline. Fifth graders were supposed to 
settle the country, build log cabins, and learn how the 
pioneers made candles. Another obstacle was the scar- 
city of material. Much reading and pictorial material 
would be needed in addition to numerous maps. And 
not the least of all the handicaps was teacher’s own lack 
of experience. She had searched diligently in profes- 
sional books and courses of study, and she found almost 
no help. She felt badly in need of some suggestions as 
to organization, the scope of the content, even the daily 
procedures. 

The outlook was not entirely dark, however. The 
children could raise the money to buy pictures and filn- 
strips needed. They had done it before. Text bocks 
and reference books had some related reading material, 
and more could be put on slides and charts. A variety 
of activities and types of materials usually sustained 
interest. Perhaps they would in this case. Teacher's 
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inexperience was serious, but she would never be mort 
experienced until she made the first trial. And she did 
love to experiment. 

How to begin? How to begin? How to begin? It 
was like a wheel going round and round, and it mustn't 
stop just anywhere. The right starting-point was tr¢ 
mendously important. Teacher had the questions 
grouped into main headings, and she had to decid 
which group should be presented first. Land forms, 
water bodies, zones, the graphic scale, kinds of maps 
map symbols and colors, directions on a map—which 
] 


was basic? Henry's and Mary's knowledge was so 


meager. It was necessary to choose the topic whicl 
would give the precise foundation on which furthet 
knowledge, skills, and concepts could best be built 
Kinds of maps seemed to be a very logical beginning 
Let Henry know the many different things that a map 
could do. Let him know that mountains, rivers, and 
cities are not the alpha and omega of map making 
There were dozens and dozens of maps to discover 
The weather on a map? It was amazing. Coal on a 
map? Robert’s father worked in a coal mine. Why, 
he was trapped in a mine explosion. Robert could find 
the little black spot that showed the place where his 
father worked. Cows on a map? Jimmy said his father 
worked at the siockyards and he was always talking 
about carloads of cows and where they came from. 
These discoveries fostered ideas. More questions were 
raised, and the study went into the next phase quite 
easily and naturally. 

It had been necessary to refer to the legend in deter 
mining kinds of maps. A detailed study followed, and 
Billy and Tom and Susie not only learned that a map 
has a legend, but they became quite proficient in using 
it. They learned different kinds of symbols that may 
be used, pictorial, line, dot, color. Just to make sure 
the symbols had concrete meanings for them teacher 
let them talk and talk about the river by which they 
live. They told experiences they had had on the river, 


ei, 


The mountains must be in the right latitude. 
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they talked about the bad currents, the sand bars, the 


trees and houses along the banks. Then they found 
the tiny little line which represented all these things 
on the map! Next came talk about the city on that 
river. They went to the window and looked out over 
hundreds of house tops, pointed out railroad tracks, a 
factory chimney, the street leading to the main busi- 
ness section. They talked about how many people live 
in their city, the ditferent kinds of business concerns, 
the places where their mothers and fathers work, the 
parks, the theatres, the buses, the capitol, the museum. 
\nd then they found the tiny little dot which stands for 
all these things, the little dot which means “us”! 

The tiny little dot which stood for so much brought 
up the next question. Why was everything on a map 
so little? How could anybody tell how big a thing 
really is ? 

The graphic scale proved to be fascinating. It was 
fun measuring the classroom and drawing it to scale on 
the blackboard. Interest increased as they learned to 
measure distances from city to city. However, the 
work was becoming more complicated. One of the world 
maps said “equatorial scale”. What did that mean? 
Directions had already entered into some of the dis- 
cussions. Now it became necessary to bring in different 
types of map projection and to explain latitude and 
Fortunately, there were maps avail- 
able to show each type of projection. Sky Highways 
gave a simple explanation, and a filmstrip helped tre- 
mendously. It was the most difficult thing they had 
faced, and some of them just didn’t understand. How- 
ever, many of them did, and they spent every spare 
minute turning the globe round and round to rescue 
shipwrecked seamen at 40 degrees north latitude, 50 
degrees west longitude (or at some other place on a 
long list). With this knowledge they could begin to 
carry out their plans for putting things on the globe. 

Landforms, water bodies, and the zones were yet to 
be dealt with. Definitions were necessary, of course. 
Clay models, pictures, and pupil drawings helped to 
make the definitions clear. However, teacher had no 
intention of confining the work to definitions, names 
and locations. She intended that the sight of a moun- 
tain on a map should conjure up ideas as to its influ- 
ence on climate. transportation, plant and animal life, 
density of population, and possible occupations. She 
also intended that once the suppositions were made, 
Henry should confirm or refute them by reference to 
books and other maps. Here was real work in organ- 
izing information in logical relationships and in the de- 


longitude lines. 


velopment of critical thinking. 


They did it. From a political map they learned the 
main natural regions of the world. With the help of 
books and films they studied two or three typical re- 
gions extensively. Then they were ready to generalize 
and check information. It became necessary to build a 
map and put the outcome of their discussions on it. 
It was a wonderful summarizing activity involving the 
inaking and using of a legend, the use of directions 
and the graphic scale as well as the effects of zones, 
land forms, and water bodies. 

It was all over. The main points on the outline 
were covered. The questions were answered, and to 
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the real satisfaction of the pupils. The plans for the 
globe were completed. The principal had seen and 
approved. The supervisor had visited and approved. 
The entire group of children had gone to Saturday 
teachers’ meeting to hold an unrehearsed discussion, 
using maps and giobes to prove their points. The chil- 
dren were happily satisfied. They were openly and 
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conscientiously proud of their work. About all teacher 
could do was to sit back and laugh at herself. She 
remembered those silly fears about interest, difficulty, 
lack of materials, and lack of experience. Henry had 
learned a lot but not half so much as teacher had 
learned. And the greatest of her learnings was that 
a map can be a fascinating object even to a ten-year-old! 


How Akron Is Increasing Film 
Circulation and Classroom Utilization 


A city school system believes that large-scale installation of projection equip- 


ment makes for faster teacher training and better classroom utilization 


KRON is a high wage town. The home of the 
greater part of the rubber industry of the United 
States, its factories have had a boom for several 

years. Money has been fairly easy to obtain for school 
activity funds, and as a result some of these funds have 
reached large totals. Visual aids equipment is a favor- 
ite expenditure of the schools, and by June, 1945, all 
56 of Akron’s public schools had, largely by the stimu- 
lation of Orval Sellers, former supervisor, acquired 
one or more sound motion picture projectors. In ad- 
dition, schools had other visual aids machines, screens 
and accessories, purchased either from activity funds 
or by parent groups, without cost to the Board of 
Education. Some of the equipment was purchased 
with non-instructional purposes at least in the fore- 
ground of the background, although a great eagerness 
for visual education was professed by everyone. 

An active public relations program through which 
community clubs, organizations, industries, churches, 
agencies, city departments, parochial schools, could 
borrow Board-owned films or sponsored films on de- 
posit, and in some cases secure projection service, re- 
sulted in a rapid community-wide appreciation of the 
16 mm film as a medium of communication. In one 
semester 70 such groups were borrowers and users 
of school-stocked films. One industry, a railroad, an- 
noyed by damage by school children and others to its 
property, went so far as, with the advice and sugges- 
tions from the school, to plan and produce a silent film 
on safety and care of property, which was used in the 
schools with great success and excellent results. An- 
other industry, through the Edison Electric Institute, is 
now planning an industry-wide sponsored film in sound 
and color showing pupils how swimming pools and 
other recreational facilities could be built if they re- 
frained, especially during vacation periods, from damag- 
ing lamps, windows, lawns, shrubbery and other kinds 
of private and public property. The number of com- 
munity film borrowers became so extensive that the 
Public Library was able to start a full-blown film serv- 
ice of a similar type without resulting in noticeable 
falling off of the community film service of the schools. 

In Ohio, the State Slide and Film Exchange, B. A. 
Aughinbaugh, Supervisor, meets much of the film re- 
quirements for all schools except in some large cities. 


M. LINCOLN MILLER 
Director of Visual Aids 
Akron Public Schools 


The State Exchange is reported to be the largest in 
the United States, and as a result Ohio probably has 
more motion picture projectors in schools and has more 
films and slides used by schools than any other state. 
Since Akron is a large city, only 25 per cent of its film 
distribution comes from the State Exchange. Fifty- 
two per cent of films used come from the local deposit- 
ory and the remaining 23 per cent from commercial 
and governmental sources. These latter include some 
films that can hardly be classed as classroom teaching 
films, for example, the OWI films. 

One of the advantages of growing up like Topsy, by 
stimulation and by initiative of individual schools, is 
that much equipment is purchased and a great many 
films are used. But the disadvantage is that not all the 
films are utilized profitably and some bad habits of 
utilization may be formed. As soon as sound motion 
picture equipment became available in all Akron schools, 
the opportunity presented itself for development of 
real educational utilization of visual aids. Several steps 
were taken immediately to attain this end. First, films 
such as “Using the Classroom Film” and “Teaching 
Methods of the AAF,” which teach proper use of visual 
aids and improvement of general methods, were pro- 
jected for teachers and principals. Second, talks to 
school faculties were scheduled, demonstrating various 
types of aids and projection equipment and presenting 
some basic ideas about the film as an educational med- 
ium. Third, a newsletter to principals was published by 
the visual aids department, containing contributions 
from teachers, routine information, and news about 
schools. Fourth, the type of film made available was 
gradually changed over to the classroom teaching type. 
Fifth, new films purchased were chiefly classroom 
teaching films or instructional auditorium films. Sixth, 
approximately one-hundred classroom teaching films 
were ordered for preview purposes and the previews 
were widely announced and shown. Seventh, teaching 
demonstrations were given employing the classroom 
type film and sample teaching guides were written that 
are brief enough to be practical. 
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In addition to the foregoing direct approaches to 
utilization, a number of indirect approaches were em 
ployed. Early in the year each principal was asked to 
appoint a coordinator for his school to assume sucl 
duties as requisitioning films, attending meetings, act 
ing on film preview committees, etc. A start was made 
in listing in the printed courses of study available films 
and other aids which might correlate with each unit 
of instruction or enrich the content of the general 
curriculum. A number of new printed forms were de 
vised to increase efficiency in booking, distributing, and 
servicing films. A list of 700 borrowed teaching films 
used by teachers during previous years was distributed 
in an effort to get repeat requests on good films. A 
step was made toward improved projection through 
issuing operators cards to qualified student-operators 
and stepping up the operator training program. A con 
tinuous study was made of film booking rates by schools, 
and by films, and the relative popularity of each type 
of aid and each source of supply was soon known. Film 
circuits, an agreement whereby certain films are routed 
to each of 46 elementary schools, were improved by 
careful selection of auditorium-type films on_ health, 
safety, good conduct, and similar general fields. Study 
guides were written by preview committees, a preview 
opportunity .was given coordinators before starting 
the circuits, and more information was supplied schools 
about the films and about suggested uses One of 
the high schools which projects approximately 40 films 
per week, has 18 trained student operators, and gives 
certificates of award and school letters for visual aids 
service, was publicized in the newsletter for its work 
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and other schools were urged to step up their visua 
aids programs along similar lines or in some other field 
of need. 

One of the greatest recognized needs was to pet 
suade more classroom teachers to request and usé 
teaching films. In the past, the requests which cam 
from schools were not particularly uniform, as might 
be expected when interest in visual aids may be strong 
in biology in one school, in social studies in another 
and in physical education in the third, and so on, de 
pending upon the personnel involved and their interests 
In order to reach all 1,100 classroom teachers, small 
3x5 cards were printed to serve as “request” cards 
one card to be used for each aid desired and witl 
spaces on the card for supplying essential information, 
an idea for which we are indebted to the Pittsburg! 
Schools. Another large form was devised, in triplicate, 
to be used as a requisition to be submitted by prin 
cipals. 

The results were somewhat unexpected. Since the 
request cards seemed to invite individual teachers to 
place orders, the number of films requested was in 
some schools several times as great as for the previous 
year. Ten thousand printed request forms were rapidly 
used up, and blank cards had to be used by several 
schools to finish the job. The requisition sheets came 
in from principals, in some cases two weeks ahead of 
the date set, typed in triplicate with all necessary in- 
formation. September, which has always been a “slow” 
month for visual aids, had nine times as many bookings 
requested as films actually booked for the previous 
year during September. 
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This gigantic requisition from schools was tabulated 
by a unique method which placed each request within 
a certain calendar period and also identified the school 
making the request. Since the grade level was listed, 
a check with the course of study outlines indicated how 
well the films correlated with units of study, and in- 
cidentally, revealed some expected variations in units 
of study and courses offered among the various schools. 
Purchases of new films needed are based on the infor- 
mation revealed, and bookings from outside film libra- 
ries are being made months ahead. The results have 
been most heartening, and vastly increased use and 
effective utilization of visual aids seems to be in pros- 
pect for the months ahead. The current rate of 65 
films distributed daily promises to be somewhat in- 
creased during the Fall months. 

Akron experience with visual aids development seems 
to reveal the following: 

a. When parent groups purchase a sound motion pic- 
ture projector and other equipment for a school, their 
interest in visual education is vastly increased, although 
their information on the subject may be somewhat lim- 
ited. 

b. A visual education department which supplies 
films for clubs, churches, and other community organi- 
zations and groups as Akron does, attracts much fav- 
orable attention from the community, although such 
attention may not be reflected immediately by increased 
provision for the department. 

c. Universal provision of sound projection equipment 
for schools results in a shift to more motion pictures 
and to sound films. Ninety-two per cent of visual aids 
booked from the central office in Akron are motion 
pictures, and a majority of these motion pictures are 
sound films. 

d. Large film centers on a state or regional basis are 
valuable and instrumental, even for cities, in getting 
visual aids departments built up. 

e. Volume distribution seems to be the quickest pre- 
paration for effective utilization of films. Better utiliza- 
tion can be developed after the mechanics of an opti- 
mum volume is achieved, by substitution of a better 
tvpe of film and by improvement of instructional pro- 
cedures 

. If the problems of requesting and projecting films 
can be made simpler, and more helps can be provided 
teachers, more requests for film will result which, after 
equipment, is the next important requirement for a 
more effective visual aids program. 

g. Although the greatest need is admittedly more 
effective use of the aids we have, the quickest way to 
get such utilization is through achievement of a certain 
optimum of materials, equipment, and organization. In 
Akron the motto is “You can’t get up much steam with 
only 211 degrees.’ It didn’t seem feasible to get enough 
tax supplied coal under the visual aids boiler, so we 
gathered up all kinds of fuel from the highways and by- 
ways through all manner of small sources of activity 
fund and Home and School League revenue, pushed up 
the boiler a few extra degrees, and now the steam is 
up and the engine is really running. 

h. And we are beginning to get coal now! The 1946 
supply and film budget allotment is more than doubled 
over 1945 
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Portable Equipment or 


Portable Pupils 


A concise argument 
in favor of a fully 
equipped projection 
room for use by all 
classes 


RAYMOND WYMAN 
Director, Teaching Aids 
Westfield High School 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


, HERE are two general methods by which I can 
get teaching aids into the curriculum of my 
high school. With either method the individual 

classroom teacher must prepare her class and arrange 
for the teaching aid so that they will come together 
at the desired moment. From this point the methods 
differ in that one considers that the equipment is port- 
able and the other considers that the pupils are port- 
able. The portable equipment method is the one most 
often used in schools today because the teacher has 
the alternative of using teaching aids in her room or 
not using them at all. 

In Westfield High School I started seven years ago 
by moving equipment all over our thirty-classroom 
building and letting teachers use it as best they could 
with help from me before school and between periods. 
I found that classrooms had many disadvantages as 
a place for sound and projection equipment. The walls 
were hard and sound bounced from everything before 
it reached student ears. The windows were large and 
had to be fitted with dark curtains that were expen- 
sive, unreliable, and not efficient in darkening the 
room. The electric outlets were few in number, badly 
located, and on over-loaded lines. Desks often had to 
be moved into a special position. No table in the room 
was adequate for a heavy sound projector. Most 
teachers were not mechanically inclined and got into 
all kinds of trouble which soured them on teaching 
aids. It looked as though teaching aids could be suc- 
cessful only in a few rooms and by a few teachers. 

Two years ago, with a new title and more time, I 
decided there must be a better way of serving my 
teachers and their classes. I managed to get a room 
about twenty by sixty feet made originally for a shop. 
I had a partition built across one end which divides 
it into an office and an audience room. 
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Portable Pupils in a 


Permanent Projection Room. 


The office contains desks, work benches, darkroom, 
and projectors permanently set up behind ports which 
open into the audience room. The mechanics of teach- 
ing aids goes on here. Senior business girls do the typ- 
ing and bookkeeping. Boys work on equipment, pro- 
ject films, or study their school work. Without these 
students giving their study hall time, I would accom- 
plish much less. One sound projector, filmstrip projec- 
tor, transcription player, and radio are constantly ready 
for use without special setting up. A spare of each is 
available for emergency use or for moving to other 
schools and our auditorium. 


The audience room seats a hundred pupils which 
means that two or three class groups can meet at once 
if wanted. The windows are painted black so that 
the room is darkened simply by turning down the 
light dimmer to the desired degree. Heavy cloth 
drapes hung on the wall improve the acoustics. Hav- 
ing the noisy projector behind a partition, helps, too. 
\n eight by ten foot beaded screen is always in place on 
the small stage in front. 


I have found that this system, where only the pupils 
are portable, works very well. Any teacher can have 
what she wants without concerning herself with any 
mechanics of operation. She arranges for what she 
wants in advance, prepares her class, walks down with 
them at the scheduled time and then goes back with 
them. We often have three different classes during one 
sixty-minute period. The saving of my time and wear 
and tear on equipment is also important. The same 
crew of boys and girls operate all assembly programs 
which regularly have public address, lantern slides for 
songs, and about one film per week. 

I also provide teaching aids service to six grade 


(Concluded on page 260) 
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A Monthl y Service 


Audio-Visual Aids and 
Jewish Education 
JOSEPH GREENSTEIN, Executive Secretary 


Zionist Organization of America 
41 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17 


N the Teachers’ Institute of Yeshiva Universi! 

teach a course which in Hebrew is called “Chinus! 
Chusyoni’’—in English, “Sensory Perception Educa 
tion.” This seems to me to tell comprehensively what 
audio-visual educetion is or should be 

The need for audio-visual education become 
the more complex life becomes, and the more interest 


+ 


ing and richer we try to make it. It is a two-way street 
We try to bring all our senses to bear upon the sul 

ject, the better and the quicker to learn it, understand 
it, experience, appreciate and enjoy it 

The more.advances science and civilization make, the 
more we are victims of verbalism plus the newer at 
more intricate forms of communication and propaganda 
One must learn how to read a book, a map, a chart, 
cartoon, newspaper, glass slide and filmstrip. On 
must learn how to listen—to the radio, phonograph, 
recital, to forums and lectures, to sound film and t 
nature herself. One must learn how to feel, taste, and 
experience many new things in an expanding way of 
life. In short, one must muster the senses in a joint 
all-out assault on the complexities of life to master 
them. On the other hand, one must sharpen the senses 
to withstand the constant barrage of sensory media and 
techniques employed by individuals, groups, and ot 
ganizations in a highly competitive society. 

Creative teaching must employ audio-visual experi 
ence. The more these aids are used the more import 
ant the role of the teacher. The film can bring into the 
classroom much of the outside world but, for creative 
experience, it can hardly match the movie which the 
children make on two rollers. One may get a set of 
beautiful slides on the story of the Purim, but can this 
match the learning gained by the children in making 
a set of slides on the same subject? Audio-visual aids 
must always remain aids. They become education when 
used by the children as media for expression and com 
munication. 

The average Jewish school may not be equipped witl 
films and many Jewish teachers may not be able to con 
duct a film-forum, yet the Jewish school can hardly 
escape employing audio-visual experience. Judaism as 
a way of life has always employed such means. The 
teacher must understand visual media and employ them 
with some common sense. A glance at some of the 
subjects of the curriculum will suffice to illustrate the 
point. 

Audio-visual education is underway (1) when th 
children keep a scrapbook and daily bring pictures to 
illustrate the words they learn, (2) in the playing of 
such games as “Simon Says”, (3) when the childret 


WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor 
2043 Mars Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


read their Bible Comics, (4) when the children drama- 
tize some incident from that most dramatic of all books, 
the Bible. Visual education continues as the ceremonies 
and customs surrounding the Jewish holidays are 
studied and observed in the home and the school. 
(Rosh Hashanah has the Shofer; Yom Kippur the 
Kittle; Succos the Booth, Palm and Citron, etc.) I be- 
lieve that in the lower classes the children should build 
a Tabernacle which they should use for worship so that 
they will enter the Congregations better equipped in 
understanding and experience. And now for an ex- 
unple 

\ certain group undertook the creation of an ex- 


hibit of Jewish ceremonial objects. The project had 
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Jewish ceremonial objects and ceremonies. 


several objectives: .(1) To learn through doing, (2) 
to correlate the subjects of the Jewish calendar, cus- 
toms and ceremonies, and a functional Jewish vocabu- 
lary, (3) to build an active relationship between child, 
home and synagogue, (4) and to help foster correct 
study habits and library use, to introduce the Yiddish, 
Hebrew and Anglo-Jewish press, and to foster the 
use of the Bible as a functional source. 

The class was divided into three groups—one to 
concern itself with the Jewish ceremonial objects in 
the home, another with the ceremonial objects of the 
synagogue, and the third to study miscellaneous ob- 
jects. Each group elected a chairman and a secretary. 
The broad plan of action was to draw up a list of ob- 
jectives to pave the way for group discussion. The 
first group (home) listed Mesusah, Candlesticks, Chal- 
lah, Havdolah (Spices and Taper) Tefillin, Talis, Bible, 
Sedar Plate, and many other objects. The second group 
(synagogue) made a long list which included Mizroh, 

(Concluded on page 244) 
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Film and Radio in the Andes 


CLARENCE W. JONES, Co-Director 
Radio Station “The Voice of The Andes”* 


HE modern counterpart of the early circuit-rider 
is the Gospel Sound Bus. It does the same job 
but covers its territory with more speed and conven- 
ience. As conceived and carried out by Radio Station 
HCJB, the pioneer missionary broadcaster operating 
since 1931 in Quito, Ecuador, the Gospel Sound Bus 
becomes an efficient audio-visual machine to aid the 
missionary in his task. Dubbed “Radio Rodante”’ 
(literally “Rolling Radio”) the HCJB Sound Bus 
combines the science and art of electronics with motion 
pictures to present attractively the Gospel of Christ to 
thousands of people in the towns and villages of 
Ecuador’s mountains and coast. 

With its special body built in Quito over a standard 
one-ton American truck chassis, the Radio Rodante 
was a one-room workshop-on-wheels. It could become 
a transmitter shack, a radio studio, and a movie pro- 
jection booth on demand. Sometimes it served all three 
purposes at once, but so compact and functional was 
the layout of equipment that two missionaries could 
operate everything easily. A 100-watt broadcast trans- 
mitter fully equipped with turntable and receiver was 
used to broadcast programs over a portable antenna 
system which could be installed quickly whenever the 
truck stopped. Parts of the transmitter served as the 
public address system with its two loudspeakers in- 
stalled in the car’s roof. For flexibility the radio and 
public address system could be operated independently 
or simultaneously. 

A 16 mm movie projector could be operated from the 
rear end of the Gospel Sound Bus, using travelogue 
and other films as a medium of educational and spiritual 
instruction. To accomodate the usual crowds of several 
hundred which attended the night services conducted 
by the HCJB workers, a large size beaded screen was 
used. Where the audience of one provincial capital 
mounted to nearly 2,000, it was necessary to use a very 
large sheet which proved transparent enough so the 


crowds could watch the picture from both sides of 


the improvised screen. That the titles and the action 
were in reverse for half the audience never fazed 
them a bit! 

Much of the success of the Gospel Sound Bus on 
the foreign field depends on how its advantages are 
exploited. A special government permit was secured 
allowing the Radio Rodante to operate in any part 
of Ecuador it could get to. That took care of the oppo- 
sition when it attempted to stop the missionaries in 
their work. The proper approach was always attempted 
in each village with respect to the local authorities. 
The town “jefe politico” (mayor) was invited to be 
the first to speak in the program of the Rodante. The 
best musicians and military bands were requested to 
take part. Enthusiasm rose as assurance was given 
that not only the loudspeakers would carry the speeches 
and the music, but the transmitter would actually broad- 
cast the proceedings to all of Ecuador. (Where the 
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occasion warranted it, these local “remote” programs 
would be picked up in Quito and put over the main 
stations of the HCJB system—now six in number). 

After the local talent had been amply displayed, the 
missionaries gradually turned the tide of the program 
toward spiritual objectives. Through the pictures on 
the screen, and explained over the P. A. system, a full 
fledged Gospel sermon could easily and naturally be 
introduced in villages that would scarcely suffer an 
evangelical worker to set foot in their midst. Disiri 
bution of tracts and Testaments followed the programs 
which was usually conducted in the main plaza of the 
town. The net results could be counted in some pro- 
fessions of faith, and also in stimulating the native 
believers and workers resident in that area. Perhaps 
the greatest fruit came in breaking down, thru this 
audio-visual approach, the prejudices against evangeli- 
cal Christianity, making easier and more fruitful the 
later follow-up work of Bible colporters and mission- 
aries. 





Gospel Sound Bus—“Radio Rodante” 


An added ministry of the Radio Rodante was that 
of helping to service the radio receivers which had 
been judiciously placed at strategic points to tune in 
programs of HCJB for a given neighborhood. This 
“radio circle” idea brought into play the individual 
Christians of selected villages who were recruited to 
use of radios loaned to them by HCJB to evangelize 
their neighbors. 

The first Rodante, now enjoying old-age retirement 
while serving as a school bus for missionaries’ children, 
has been replaced by a mobile radio unit developed by 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps during World War II. 
This truck and trailer unit comprises a 300-watt phone 
(450 watt C. W.) transmitter with two excellent re- 
ceivers and all associated equipment. A 10K W gaso- 
line-electric generator mounted in the trailer can be 
operated even while the truck is in motion. When 
stationary, the power plant can be placed 100 feet 
from the truck. Whip type antennas for transmis- 
sion and reception extend from the truck’s top. All 
the equipment is shock-mounted in rubber—ideal for 
the rough roads of the mission fields. The truck is an 
extra rugged Army type, able to ford water up to 32 
inches. The front wheel drive enables it to climb 
slopes of 65 degrees. Everything about the unit is 
idealiy suited for the mission field. 

Two outside cabinets are attached to the truck. 
HCIB plans to use one of these for books and the 
other for first aid and clinical supplies. These truck 
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trailer mobile units can be puchased as war-surplus 
equipment. They sell for $4,500 complete to drive away 
(Chicago) and are reputed to have cost around $18,000 
each. Oil and exploration companies are buying then 
up fast. The Chinese government alone purchased 33 
of these units from an RFC agent recently. Any 1 


terested missionary society will need Oo act quickly 


t 
Inquiries can be addressed to the Hallicrafter Radi 


Corporation, 3025 West 65th Street, Chicago, IIL. 


Observations of a Schoolman 
and Churchman 
ERNEST TIEMANN. Director of Visual Education 


Pueblo Junior College. Pueblo. Colorado 


Am serving as director of visual education fot 
Pueblo Junior College. We are very busy now 
setting up a regional center of teaching materials. b 
September lst we should have about ten thousand dol 
dars worth of teaching materials at the center ready tor 
use by the schools and organizations of this region. 
From my home I operate the Religious Film Cente: 
For about 16 years I was Director of Religious Educa 
tion for the Lutheran Church. It was about 1937 that 


I began to use visual aids in my educational work 


the church. I saw the tremendous role that visual aids 
could play in furthering the education of church men 
bers, old and young. At that time I worked with silent 
films and slidefilms. Later I became interested in sound 
films, especially the St. Paul Series. 

When I joined the college faculty three years ago | 
decided to develop a program for the churches of this 
region. I gathered my own library of religious teaching 
inaterials which includes all the Cathedral Films and 
slides as well as other selected materials. I knew most 
of the church leaders. [| discussed with them the preb 
lems that confronted the church’s educational program 
[ tried to find out what their needs were and made a1 
effort to discover how they could be met. 

For two years I have provided projection equipment 
for the churches in order that they might begin to ust 
visual aids and thereby create an interest in their usé 
I developed a rental service of religious teaching ma 
terials. Pastors and directors of religious educatio1 
were invited to my house to discuss how best to utilize 
these materials and develop a permanent program 1 
the church. This service was welcomed by pastors and 
laymen. 

Now we have about six “chairmen of visual educa 
tion committees” functioning among the churches. It 
is my plan to call them together periodically to serve as 
a previewing panel for the new material I hope to make 
available to the churches thru rental library. This panel 
will soon make plans for a visual aids institute. This 
pattern of action should help in selecting better teach 
ing materials and it should assist in securing bettet 
utilization of materials. 

[I hope that I might help our church leaders and 
encourage them to carry on research activities in this 
field. More literature is coming from the presses month 
by month. I feel we are making headway. The road 
ahead is challenging. We are going to meet that chal 


lenge. 


The Church Department 
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Worthy of His Hire 
ai MORROW afternoon we are having a movie 
as a part of our ladies aid society program and 
we can’t find any one to show the picture for us. 
Will you bring vour machine and come over? Ir is 

only a thirty-minute picture.” 
There it was—an invitation to do a neighborly act! 
Before I answered I made several inquiries: Did 
you call Mr. Blank, over on your side of town, who 
projects pictures as part of his business as an equ'p- 
Do you expect to pay for this service? 


— 
iars, 


ment dealer? 
“We asked Mr. Blank. His charge is fifteen dol 
but he said that he would cut it to ten because we were 
a church group. Don’t you think that is too high? It’s 
only a short picture.” 
My reply was immediate, and positive and it was 
“How do you figure it?” 
Then I explained that this group wanted competent 


projection. I pointed out that they wanted the pro- 
jectionist to be there and all set up before the lunch- 
eon began. He would be asked to start the film 
about 2 o'clock and finish at about 2:30, and that he 
would need to remain until the rest of the program 
was finished before he could pack up and leave. In all 
these suppositions I was right. 

Then I called her attention to the fact that the oper- 
ator would need to leave his place of business by eleven 
oclock to get to the church by 12 noon, and that it 
would be very close to four o'clock before he could get 
back to his establishment and unpacked. This would 
add up to about five hours of time. 

My interlocutor gasped, “Five hours? I never 
thought of that!” 

While she was thinking, I asked her if her husband 
would lug several hundred pounds of equipment worth 
seven or eight hundred dollars around for five hours 
for ten dollars. | asked, further, if she thought that it 
was fair to expect Mr. Blank to work for the church 
for nothing. There was a long silence. It was broken 
by a question. 

“Would you happen to have the telephone number 
of Mr. Blank?” 

[ gave her the number, and reflected, as I turned to 
other things, that the professional projectionist is gen- 
erally competent, eager to accommodate, and certainly 
worthy of his hire 

Visual education must be paid for by some one. It is 
only fair that the church should pay for what it re- 
ceives. After all, it is our Scripture which says “a 
laborer is worthy of his hire” 

New Release 


@ The God of Creation (A Sermon From Science), 
is the second in a series of natural color sound films 
produced by Irwin A. Moon and sponsored by the 
Moody Bible Institute, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 
10. Animation, time-lapse photography, and ingenious 
photomicrography are employed to present the celestial 
and the mundane. It is 16mm and runs 42 minutes. 
Film, projector, and projectionist are available to local 
churches and organizations on an offering basis. Write 
direct to the Institute for further information. 
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We Used... 


Recently our intermediates had two lessons on the 
question, “What is God like?”. During the worship 
period on the first Sunday the kodachrome slide set, 
The Prodigal Son, was shown during the reading of 
this story. Then there followed the general discussion 
of the lesson topic. On the second Sunday a list of ques- 
tions concerning the film was placed on the black- 
board and briefly explained, and after a short wor- 
ship service, the film The Prodigal Son was shown. 
In the lesson period which followed the film, the 
slides were again shown and the questions raised 
by the film were discussed as they were suggested 
by each slide. 

To a long list of visual materials used through 
many years in the church has been added the motion 
picture. While it is, perhaps, the most valuable vis- 
ual aid to date, it does not make other aids obsolete. 
Rather, it creates a greater demand for other visual 
materials and at the same time increases their value. 
I believe in visual aids—plural ! 

CHARLES W. TYRRELL, D.R.E. 


First Presbyterian Church, Evansville, Indiana 


Pictures and Preaching 

OO many pastors believe that visual education in 

the church begins with motion pictures. Not so. 
Flat pictures skillfully used can enrich and _ vitalize 
worship and preaching. During six Sundays in Lent 
Rev. R. L. Krepps, Pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Millersburg, Ohio, used miniature color prints in what 
he calls “picture inspired worship”. The prints were 
artistically mounted on the fronts of the church bulletin 
for each Sunday. They harmonized with the theme 
of worship, and became the central idea for a three- 
point sermon: a) the picture and the artist, b) inter- 
pretation of the picture, c) the idea of the picture in 
present day situations. 

Here is a technique for picture utilization which 
others can use. Pastor Krepps says that his congrega- 
tions expressed appreciation for this type of service. 
Two typical programs, omitting the other elements of 
the service, are as follows: 

(A) The Picture: Go Forth And Preach 

by Burnand 
The Sernon Theme: “Commissioned” 
“Jesus Calls Us O’er 

The Tumult” 
“Hark! The Voice of 

Jesus Calling” 

Matt. 28: 19-20 


‘ The Hymns: 


The Scripture: 


Christ Before Pilate 
by Munkacsy 


(B) The Picture: 


The Sermon Theme: “Quiet Courage” 

“God Is My Strong 
Salvation” 

“Christ’s Life Our Code” 

Mark 15: 1-14 


The Hymns: 


The Scripture: 


For the outlines for the other services, and for 
additional information about these services, write 
clirect to the Rev. Krepps. 

(The editor would be pleased to receive and re- 
port other types of utilization.) 


The Church Department 





Educational Screen 


Visual Aids and Jewish Education 


(Concluded from page 241) 


Bivroh, Parkhet, Torah, Menorah, Esrog, etc. The 
third group listed Chuppah (Bridal Canopy), Mikvah 
(Ritualarium), Flag, Ten Commandments, Mogen Da- 
zid, and others. 

After the listing came the discussions which revolved 
around three general questions: What is a Jewish 
ceremonial object, what is its function, and what is its 
purpose? A description of each object was drawn up 
which told what it was, when it was used, and what it 
stood for and taught. Stories and articles were collect- 
ed about the various objects. 

After this came the exhibit itself. Cases were con- 
structed and the lay-out for the objects decided. A catal- 
ogue in the nature of a newspaper was made about the 
exhibit and a dramatic review of the exhibit entitled, 
“Jewish Ceremonial Objects On Parade’, was _ pre- 
sented at the closing assembly of the school year. A 
slide lecture, ““A Jewish Boy Reviews His Ceremonial 
Objects”, was made and the continuity narrative writ- 
ten by the pupils. In addition to all benefits of such 
a project was the creation of a piece of curriculum ma- 
terial to be used by succeeding classes. 


News Notes 


® Church School Pictures, Inc. (Old Arcade, Cleve- 
land, Ohio) has announced the initiation of a series 
of previews for Monday noon of each week. Mr. Wil- 
bur Laganke, proprietor, believes that ministers and 
interested laymen will welcome a chance to see-before- 
they-use. An announcement goes out each week of 
what is to be shown and those who are interested can 
plan to attend these noontime showings. Up to forty 
interested and enthusiastic previewers have shown up 


each Monday. 


® Early in April the second issue of a Bulletin for 
workers in religious education was sent out by the De- 
partment of Religious Education of The Church of 
England In Canada (604 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, 
Ont.). The editor of the Bulletin is The Rev. A. 
Harding Priest, associate secretary of the department. 
Because of the growing interest in the use of visual 
aids in church school teaching, considerable attention 


was given to this subject in this issue. 


& \n afternoon demonstration of projected visual 
aids was recently conducted by Mr. Joseph Mosca, of 
the Visual Education Committee of the Council of 
Churches of Allegheny County (Pa.), for the stu- 
dents and ministers of the Pittsburgh-Xenia United 
Presbyterian Seminary. Purpose in selection, careful 
planning, and maximum participation were the prin- 


ciples most stressed. 


@ The congregation of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
of Massillon, Ohio, had visually aided Lenten services 
this year. The pastor, Rev. Paul L. Baumgartner, 
writes: “We had almost five hundred people out for 
the first Lenten mid-week service. Preaching and 
singing from the screen is new here and every one 
was enthusiastic with the first venture.” 
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The Film and International Understanding 


Community Use of Films for 
International Understanding 
RUTH MacLEECH* 


HIRLEY, Massachusetts, is a small town neat 

Fort Devens. It is a town with healthy interests 
in its own welfare and the relationship of that welfare 
to events in the world at large. This article describes 
a project in which films for international understand 
ing were used to promote both of those interests. Al 
though carried on in connection with the Shirley USO 
Club, the project illustrates certain principles equally 
applicable to various types of organizations and com 
munities. 

A community film committee met to discuss the use 
of so-called “educational” films in our Club. At that 
meeting the committee made the following suggestions 
for a series of film programs: (1) That the series be 
called United Nations Programs. (2) That various 
“nationality” groups from the town be called in to 
sponsor individual programs. (3) That a feature 
length film, a comedy, and a short related topic be 
the pictorial content of the program. These sugges 
tions were followed, and a series of six United Na 
tions Friday nights were tentatively drawn up. Ac 
tually, when each sponsoring agency was contacted, 
the plans were not only accepted but so expanded that 
the series turned out to be a series of six United Na 
tions Film “Festivals”. The festival nature of the 
programs can be seen from the description which fol 
lows. 

Each sponsoring group decided upon the films they 
wished to see. Each group helped in the publicizing 
of the event, and sent a committee to help welcome 
and seat the guests, who were service people from Fort 
Devens and adult members of the community of Shir 
ley. Finally, the group usually suggested other ideas 
that helped round out the evening. 

*Formerly program director of the USO Club in Shirley, Mass 
Now Visual Education Director, The Samuel Adams School 
for Social Studies, Boston, Mass 


Two of the exhibits on the United 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


Polish Program— There is a large group of Polish 
origin in Shirley. The Polish-American Society sent 
a committee to plan with the USO Film Committee. 
In addition to assuming the responsibilities mentioned 
above, they suggested that they bring refreshments. 
The President of the Society agreed to be chairman 
of the meeting. 

The feature of this program was the War Depart- 
ment’s film, The Nazis Strike, showing the entry of 
the Nazis into Poland. Instead of shorts, the com- 
mittee chose the film Silent Village to accompany the 
feature. Silent Village is the Welsh miners’ tribute to 
the people of Lidice. The introduction to the films 
was given in English and in Polish by a school teacher 
of the community. The evening was rounded out 
with the dancing of polkas to old fashioned Polish 
music. 

French Program—The Shirley group of French 
origin sponsored this next program. The film portion 
of the program was to be made up of a set of films 
from the Boston “French Press Information” group, 
and was to include the film The Liberation of Paris, 
but the films arrived too late. An emergency set of 
shorts was substituted. This is a contingency which 
any sponsor of a film program must be prepared to 
meet at any time. A very interesting portion of the 
program was the leading of the group in French sing- 
ing by a young man of French background. This was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the group. Some attempt was 
made at dancing French quadrilles. 


United States Program—The next program cen- 
tered about the United States, and was based on the 
theme ‘America, the Land.” The ‘local Grange was 
the sponsor of this program, and the local Master 
ot the Grange conducted the program. 

This group brought a new idea. Before the films 


got under way, they had arranged for a complete enter- 
tainment program with talent recruited from local 





Nations in the USO club in Shirley. 
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communities. They opened with the national anthem, 
followed it with Western singing, readings, and humor- 
ous recitations. During the film program, while the 
reels were being rewound or changed, they conducted 
group singing of American songs. 

The film program consisted of a cartoon, Barnyard 
film, The Battle of Britain. The Board of Selectmen 
Whoopee, a Department of Agriculture technicolor 
short, Farm Garden, and the feature, which was that 
outstanding American documentary, The River. A lo- 
cal citizen sent the Club a copy of the text of the 
poetry of the film a week before the program, so that 
people could become familiar with it. Following the 
film program, sandwiches and coffee were served, aiter 
which the group rounded out the evening with com- 
munity singing. 

The sponsorship of the three remaining programs 
of the series was undertaken by the town of Shirley 
itself, as it was felt that there were no local groups of 
Russian, Chinese or British origin to sponsor such 
programs. 


Russian Program—tThe Russian program was 
sponsored by the Shirley Recreation Committee. The 
evening was opened with the playing of recordings of 
Soviet songs. The film program consisted of a short 
film, Soviet School Child, put out by the British In- 
formation Ministry, and the second part of the \War 
Department’s Battle of Russia. Since there was no 
specifically Russian entertainment available, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Selectmen hit upon the idea of 
serving some refreshments that would be appropriate. 
So real Russian flavor was added to the evening when 
the group gathered downstairs to partake of Borsht. 
This concoction made a big hit, and second and third 
helpings were called for. 


Chinese Program—The Shirley Board of Educa- 
tion sponsored the Chinese program, starting the even- 
ing with the playing of recordings of Chinese songs. 
The two films, Jnside Fighting China and China Strikes 
Back, were shown. By the time the films were over, 
steaming chow mein, served in Chinese style, was wait- 
ing for the group. 


British Program—The last program in the series 
was sponsored by the Board of Selectmen of the Town 
of Shirley, and was concerned with Great Britain. The 
USO Film Committee Chairman wound up his chair- 
manship of the series and introduced the Chairman 
of the Board of Selectmen. This latter gentleman said 
a few words in appreciation of the series and tied up 
the significance of the programs with what was happen- 
ing in world affairs. 

The film portion of the program consisted of a car- 
toon, a short called Village School, put out by the 
British Information Ministry, and the War Department 
film, The Battle of Britain. The Board of Selectmen 
brought the program to a dramatic conclusion by serv- 
ing, in English style, plum pudding soaked in brandy 
and lit to burn with a blue flame. 

Unsolicited requests were made for a similar series 
of film programs to be conducted in the future. These 
requests were backed up by a formal vote of approval 
by the audience. 


Educational Screen 


The Application of Military Audio-Visual 
Techniques To Civilian Teaching 


(Continued from page 235) 


now would assure a momentous start in the direction 
of complete and effective usage. Thousands of protes- 
sional teachers are in the process of returning to their 
jobs enriched in the training and experience of using 
effectively audio-visual materials in Army or Navy 
training programs. They are in the habit of teaching 
with these materials and will form an appreciable 
nucleus of professional teachers who will assure a 
successful beginning in both planning and _ utilization, 
the sure road to maximum educational achievement. 


With the Obstacles Overcome 

Civilian education can profit immeasurably from this 
technique once proper audio-visual materials are made 
available and can be correctly utilized on a sufficiently 
extensive scale. The mental processes of learning are 
the same in peacetime as thev are in wartime. Teach 
ing techniques found to be successful in the armed 
forces will be at least equally successful in civilian 
education. Civilian students have more choice of sub 
jects and may anticipate permanent use of the know] 
edge and skills they learn, while soldiers and sailors 
were, by necessity, frequently required to pursue sub 
jects in which they had little or no natural interest 
and in which they saw no permanent value. The idea 
that men tn the armed forces learned new subjects 
rapidly because they were commanded to do so or were 
under pressure does not hold. The normal human ele 
iments of weakness and difficulty were present even 
more than in civilian education, for added to these 
were the elements of excitement, dislocation, and mem 
tal confusion associated with a nation at war. Since 
audio-visual techniques were overwhelmingly success 
ful in motivating, simplifying, standardizing, and 
speeding up learning even under these adverse condi- 
tions, can their extensive utilization under the more 
favorable circumstances of civilian life be anything 
but more profitable? Civilian education can have this 
benefit immediately ; it is merely a matter of adopting 
and practicing this proven technique immediately. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN JUNE) 





It is our feeling that these programs accomplished 
a number of fine things. They drew the soldier and 
the community together on a rich cultural basis. They 
drew the various nationality groups in the community 
together. They contributed definitely to better under 
standing of world affairs and our community’s rela- 
tionship to them. All of the programs were well at- 
tended, bringing into the work many new volunteers. 
Many people who came said they never had been in 
the building before. New sources for volunteer help 
for future community activities of various sorts were 
made available. It is only reasonable to expect that 
films will continue to play an important part in these 
activities and will continue to provide a focus for 
community solidarity and worth-while projects in fu- 
ture community life. 
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The ABC's of Audio-Visual Equipment 


Projector Parade II 


— enthusiasm for the first “Projector Pa- 
rade” appearing in the March issue has indicated 
the desirability of following a similar presentation this 
month, dealing with standard and miniature slide, film 
\lthough the 


strip, and opaque projection equipment 
listing is rather extensive, the equipment illustrated 


Edited by 
ROBERT E. SCHREIBER 


does not necessarily indicate the complete line of any 
cone manufacturer. Prospective purchasers may secure 
more detailed information direct from the manufac- 
turers or distributors whose helpful cooperation has 


made the following account possible. 


35mm SLIDE FILM AND MINIATURE SLIDE PROJECTORS 





A. American Optical De- 
lineascope MK 









E. Eastman Kodaslide 2A 


H. SVE Picturol F 





I. SVE Model AK 





D. Bell & Howell Filmo SlideMaster 





G. GoldE Filmatic 


J. SVE Tri-Purpose AAA 
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TABLE OF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROJECTION EQUIPMENT ILLUSTRATED 
Code Price Lamp Ventilation Heat Lens System Tilting Slide Size 35mm Film Opaque Weight 
No. 3 Watts Filter Device & Position Provision Area in lbs. 
MINIATURE SLIDE AND 35MM FILM PROJECTORS 
A 62.50 300 fan one 5”-F 3.75 set screw 2x2 
horizontal 
B 22.75 100 convection one 4”-F 4. micro-meter 2x2 extra (not illustrated 
rotary 
Cc 33.50 150 convection one 5”-F 3.8 micro. 2x2 
horizontal 
D 287.98 1000 fan two choice of micro. ye Pr 
three e horizontal 
E 36.50 150 convection one 5”-F 3.5 micro. 2x2 4 
horizontal 
F 60.25 300 fan one 5”-F 3.5 set screw 222 8 
horizontal 
te 85.00 300 fan one 5”-F 3.5 set screw Baz yes 17 
horizontal 
H 42.56 200 = convection one 4” micro. yes 6 
I 55.00 300 = convection one 5” micro. Zaz 10 
vertical 
J 70.00 300 = convection one 2 micro. 2x2 yes 12 
vertical 
K 60.00 300 convection one 5”-F 3.5 micro. 2x2 9 
horizontal 
L 85.00 300 convection one 5”-F 3.5 micro. 222 yes 9 
horizontal 
OVERHEAD STANDARD SLIDE PROJECTORS 
M 75.00 500 convection choice set screw 3%x4 14 
flat 
N 75.00 500 convection choice set screw 34%4x4 14 
flat 
oO 107.00 1000 fan one 6”-F 2.6 set screw 3%4x4 19 
case flat 
MM 2.00 3% x 4 16 
case (not illustrated; the MM, NN, and OO are horizontal 
. companion projectors to the M, N, and O, hav- ri 
NN 62.00 ing fundamentally similar design, but with con- 9% X 4 . 24 
case ventional straight lens systems instead of the horizontal 
00 99.00 “overhead” arrangement.) 3%x4 19 
case horizontal 
DE LUXE STANDARD SLIDE PROJECTORS 
P 130.00 750 fan choice set screw 34%x4 21 
horizontal! 
R 120.00 1000 fan choice set screw 3144x4 25 
horizontal 
Q 60.00 1000 fan one choice set screw 34%44x4 19 
horizontal 
COMBINATION SLIDE and OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Ss 140.00 500 fan choi e set screw 3! 1X 4 extra 6” x 6” 40 
vy 140.00 500 fan choice set screw 34%x4 extra 6” x 63%" +0) 
U 140.00 590 fan 9” & 18” set screw 344x4 extra 6144” x 0%” Uv 
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35MM SLIDE FILM AND MINIATURE SLIDE PROJECTORS (K, L) STANDARD SLIDE PROJEC- 
TORS (P, Q, R) 





P. American Optical Delineascope GK 





L. Three Dimension Co. Dual Purpose Q. GoldE Air-Flow 
K. Three Dimension Co. Model 300 


OVERHEAD STANDARD SLIDE PROJECTORS (M, N, O) 








R. Bausch & Lomb Balopticon CL 




















M. American Optical 


Science Delineascope 





N. Bausch & Lomb BOH 





COMBINATION STANDARD 
AND OPAQUE SLIDE PRO- 
JECTORS (S, T, U) 


T. Bausch & Lomb LRM-18 


S. American Optical Delinea- 
scope VA 





O. Keystone Overhead Projector 


U. Beseler All-Purpose OA2 
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We Believe TEACH-O-DISCS and 1 


Remarkable Achievements in / 


eACH-O-Discs for use in elementary, junior and senior high 
a schools are one of the most exciting and rewarding develop- 
ments in the important field of Audio-Visual Education! These 
professionally re-enacted scenes from the immortal works of the 


masters of literature create an amazing student response. 


They greatly stimulate interest in English Literature and U. S. 
History and are responsible for vastly improved reading and speak- 
ing habits. English, Speech Training and Public Speaking classes 
and courses in Dramatics and Radio Technique will also find great 
value in their use. 


Teacu-O-Discs bring you a carefully selected library of the great 
classics of English Literature by Dickens, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Scott, Browning, Goldsmith, Longfellow and others; as well as 
dramatizations of momentous events in American History, written 
by Marquis James, the noted Pulitzer Prize winner. 


The subjects have been selected from the syllabi of the various 
states, with the advice and assistance of teachers and school admin- 
istrators, who also helped to choose the scenes and passages that 
should be dramatized from the longer works. These discs comple- 
ment the books used in the course; they are not a substitute. 


Teacu-O-Discs are 12-inch, double-faced records of 78 r.p.m. pre- 
pared especially as a teaching medium for school use. They may 
be played on any standard phonograph. 


---—-—-—-—----—--- MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


| I 
| 
! | 
[] Please send Complete List and Full Information on Treacu- | 
| 
O-Discs. As a reader, it is understood that I enjoy the priv- | 
ilege of receiving One FREE Teacu-O-Disc of my own se- | 
| lection, for each ten purchased by September 30, 1946. | 
| () Payment enclosed for Teacn-O-Discs checked in this adver- | 
| tisement. Send prepaid. | 
| [J] Send C.0.D. the Teacu-O-Discs checked in this advertise- | 
| ment. I will pay postman full price, plus shipping charges, | 
| on delivery. | 
| [] Send, with bill, the Teacu-O-Discs checked in this adver- | 
| tisement. I will pay shipping charges. | 
| 101 102 107 4136 #137 «©1151 «6152 153 159 160 | 
| C2 Send me complete information on Rembrandt Portable Elec- 
| tric Phonograph. | 
| C) I wish to order the Rembrandt Portable Electric Phonograph. 7 
| [] Check [J] Money Order [| C.0.D. [1 Send Bill | 
| It is understood that I enjoy the return and refund privilege 
| mentioned in your guarantee. l 
| | 
| 
, SC | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
ro | 
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ADDRESS 











Of Great & ignificasee 


Made of Vinylite 
Yesterday—Vinylite made military planes tougher. 

Today—Vinylite makes TeacuH-O-Discs_ practically unbreakable 
under normal usage. Vinylite is the amazing new plastic that 
weathered all kinds of wartime abuse in V-discs. These non-break 
able records were produced during the war for the Office of War 
Information. Vinylite is a new plastic, which, in addition to its 
toughness, has these advantages in TEACH-O-Discs: (1) Has far 
superior tonal quality to old type record; (2) Provides longer play 
(3 


ing time per Disc; (3) Provides for safer handling on part of 


children and for transportation carriers; (4) Does not easily warp. 


Guarantee 

If, after making actual classroom tests with the TeacH-O-Discs 
for seven school days, you are not fully convinced that they arouse 
interest, illuminate and interpret what is read, and stimulate good 
reading and speaking habits—then simply return the TEACH 


O-Discs and we will promptly refund your money. 


Introductory Offer—Limited Time Only! 

Readers of this magazine are especially privileged to be offered 
One FREE Teacu-O-Disc with each ten purchased at the School 
Price of $2.50 each! You may select from the complete list which- 
ever one you desire for your FREE record. This offer will expire 
September 30, 1946. Orders for quantities less than ten will be 


accepted at the regular School Price of $2.50 each. 


Popular Science presents 74 New TEACH-O-DISCS 
(134 Titles) in Vinylite! 

New titles are constantly being added to the English Literature 
and American History Series. In addition, other series will be 
added in the future, dealing with such subjects as Geography, 
Chemistry, Foreign Languages, etc. Teaching Guides accompanying 


these recordings will suggest their use in the classroom. 


Disc. 
No. Title {uthor 
101 The Man Without A Country, Parts I & II............. Hale 
102 The Man Without A Country, Part IIT (cone.).......... Hale 
fe Be eo ee 2 re Longfellow 
Incident of a French Camp sicblighctas & ther Waa Riaacsee eset ae ahe Browning 
SP CT BN CUE iid ckscnsod ices cwcisewsecs Whitman 
OE en a ea mer Henley 
136 David Copperfield, Parts I & II (cond.)............. Dickens 
137 David Copperfield, Parts HI & IV (cone.)........... Dickens 
151 Patrick Henry, Parts I & II, Original Adaptation...... James 
152 Patrick Henry, Part III, Original Adaptation.......... James 
a wt: Se ee ee ree James 
153 Paul Revere, Parts II & III, Original Adaptation........ James 
159 Drafting the Constitution, Parts I & II................ James 
160 Drafting the Constitution, Parts II] & IV............ James 


The Rembrandt Portable Electric Phonograph 


The Rembrandt Phonograph is designed especially for school use. 
It has independent tone and volume controls, 5” speaker, 3-tube 
amplifier, built-in compartment to hold 12 records; operates on 
alternating current only. Available for immediate delivery at $48.90, 
f.o.b., N. Y. (incl. Fed. taxes). 
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nd TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS To Be 


in Audio-Visual Education 
nee Jo Schools 


teaching tool having 
carefully or 


HE Teacu-O-Fi_Mstrip is a visual-aid and 

the following advantages: (a) It 
ganized pictorial story along a planned continuity; (b) It is a 
“still” story, the use and presentation of which is controlled by the 
teacher, thus providing great flexibility; (c) It is excellent for 
detailed study and observation by pupils. Each frame can be held 
upon the screen during as long a period as necessary to permit 
pupils to absorb and understand subject presented; (d) It has such 
practical advantages as ease in handling, easy storage, low cost and 
readiness for use. 


presents a 


The Teacu-O-FILMstrip complements the textbook and should be 
used in connection with textual materials. Each TeEacH-O-FILMstRIP 
is organized as a self-contained teaching unit and includes the basic 
elements of good teaching lessons. The principles of 
concept teaching, summarization and provocative questioning are 
employed. By combining with 
provide direct word-picture associations so 
children. 


motivation, 


words meaningful pictures, they 


essential in teaching 


TEACH-O-FILMstTRIPS are accompanied by teacher’s 
outline in detail their use as integrated classroom aids. 

Now Available. FOUR Treacu-O-FILMstriPs, and in 
color are now available. They are designed specifically for use in 
primary classes in reading, story telling, 
study. 


cuides which 


35mm., 


social studies and nature 


1. HEIDI describes two adventures of Heidi and her friend 
Peter. In the first adventure they spend a lovely summer day to 
gether; in the second they visit Peter’s grandmother 


winter day. 44 Frames. Price: $5.00 


during a 


2. FUN WITH MITZIE depicts the story of Mitzie, a black and 
white kitten. It shows how a neighbor gives Betty Smith, a little 
girl of seven, a kitten called “Mitzie.” Betty takes the kitten home 
and gives her good care. Three months later, we see Mitzie as a 
full-grown cat and Betty playing with her, feeding her and loving 
her. 41 Frames. Price: $5.00. 


3. THE LOST DOG depicts the story of Tommy and his dog 
“Inky.” It shows Tommy losing Inky one day. Jimmy, a small boy 
of five, and his mother find the dog and take him home. At this 
point the TEACH-O-Fir MSTRIP shows the proper care ot dogs. On 
the following day, Tommy finds where Inky is and goes to get him. 
The TeacH-O-FILMstrip ends with the provocative problem, “What 
will Inky do?—Will he stay with Jimmy or will he go back to 
Tommy?” 40 Frames. Price: $5.00. 


1, LET’S MAKE A POST OFFICE shows how our postal sys 
tem works, illustrates the need for stamps, the role of the postman, 
where and how different types of mail pieces may be mailed, and 
the purpose of mail trucks. It suggests student activities, and it 
develops cooperation by showing several children working together 
to make their own post office. 38 Frames. Price: $5.00. 


EIGHT Teacu-O-Fitmstripes in black and white, 35mm., form 
a series designed primarily for use in social studies classes in the 
middle grades (4, 5. 6). 
The United States. 


This series is entitled Living Together In 


5. THE WORKERS IN OUR COUNTRY. 

Depicts the variety of workers in the United States, 
together to provide the goods and services that we 
proximately 45 frames—Black and White—Price $2.50. 
The Story of Our Food 

6. Part I-WHERE OUR FOOD COMES FROM 

Explains the reasons why the United States produces much food, 


and shows the sections of the country from which various foods 
Approximately 45 frames—Black and White—Price $2.50 


all working 


need. Ap 


come, 


7. Part II—HOW OUR FOOD IS PRODUCED 


Shows the many people who work together to provide our food: 
the people who grow our food; the people who process our food; 
the people who bring us our food; and the people who sell us our 
food. Approximately 45 frames—Black and White—Price $2.50. 


8. HOW WE ARE CLOTHED 
Illustrates how cotton, woolen and rayon clothes are made, and 


shows the workers who produce these clothes. Approximately 45 
frames—Black and White—Price $2.50. 


9. OUR HOMES AND OUR COMMUNITIES 
Points out and illustrates the various types of homes and com- 
munities in the United States, explains the reasons why there are 


so many, and shows examples of each. Approximately 45 frames 
Black and White—Price $2.50 


10. COMMUNICATING WITH OUR NEIGHBORS 


Depicts the many ways we have of communicating with our 


friends, by telephone, telegraph, mail, newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision. Approximately 45 frames—Black and White—Price $2.50. 


11. TRANSPORTATION IN OUR COUNTRY 
Shows the varied ways we have of traveling in our country, by 


automobile, bus, boat, railroad and airplane. Approximately 45 
frames—Black and White—Price $2.50. 
12. OPPORTUNITIES FOR PLAY 
OUR COUNTRY 
Points out and illustrates that our homes, schools and com- 


munities offer opportunities for play and recreation. Approximately 
45 frames—Black and White—Price $2.50 


AND RECREATION IN 


Tri-Furpose Projector 

For single- or double-frame 35mm. filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides. 
Excellent for schools, colleges and large audiences. Complete with 
5” foecal-length Anastigmat lens, rewind take-up, semi-automatic 
vertical slide changer, leatherette carrying case. Available for im- 
mediate delivery at $76.75 f.o.b., N. Y. 


‘——------- —————-MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 


Popular Science Publishing Co. 
353 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 

~] I wish to order the TeEacnH-O-Fi_Mstrips circled below. 

] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


I wish to order the Tri-Purpose Projector. 


C.0.D. [] Send Bill 


enclosed CJ Send 


[] Send me complete information on TEACH-O-FILMsTRIPs. 








{[] Send me complete information on Tri-Purpose Projector. 
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Educational Screen 


The Currtéulum Clinic 


The Detroit Meeting on 
Sponsored Films 


VEN more significant than the suggested policy 

statement prepared by the group of educators 
who met in Detroit last month, is the fact that twenty- 
three people seriously concerned with the use of audio- 
visual materials in the classroom met for the sole pur- 
pose of considering the problems related to the use of 
sponsored teaching materials. 

The following explanatory statement was prepared 
by Arthur Stenius of the Detroit Public Schools whose 
initiative made the meeting possible, and whose able 
chairmanship made the meeting so profitable for all 
who participated. 

In Explanation 

School use of sponsored instructional materials cre- 
ates significant problems, yet group thought and ex- 
pression on the matter has been very limited. To 
achieve some unity of opinion and action on these prob- 
lems as they relate to audio-visual materials, numerous 
leaders in the field were invited to Detroit in conjunc- 
tion with the Michigan Audio-Visual Conference held 
April 4-6. Of those invited, the following twenty-three 
were in attendance: 

Howard Allen, West Virginia University 

Gerald Bench, Chicago, Illinois 

Floyde Brooker, United States Office of Education 

Lester Doerr, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Mark Flanders, Waterloo, lowa 

Leslie Frye, Cleveland, Ohio 

William Hart, Dearborn, Michigan 

Rita Hochheimer, New York, New York 

Carl Horn, Michigan State Dept. of Public Instruc- 

tion 

Ford Lemler, University of Michigan 

Doris Lynn, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Harley Lyons, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lillian McNulty, Louisville, Kentucky 

M. Lincoln Miller, Akron, Ohio 

Marvin Perkiris, South Bend, Indiana 

Paul Reed, Rochester, New York 

Merlin Richard, South Bend, Indiana 

Roy Robinson, Highland Park, Michigan 

Carolyn L. Schoeffler, University of Kentucky 

L. Merle Smuck, Baltimore, Maryland 

Arthur Stenius, Detroit, Michigan 

C. H. Tabler, Massillon, Ohio 

Cyril Woolcock, Royal Oak, Michigan 

Although those present represented direction of 
school audio-visual programs in areas having a total 
population of approximately seventeen million people, 
all realized that leadership in the field was only repre- 
sented in part. It was not the thought of the group 
that their deliberations and discussions should carry 
finality. In order to gain benefits from the reactions 
of others, the statement issued by the group is to be 
sent to selected individuals and organizations through- 
out the country, as well as to any others who may re- 
quest it, for their comments. 


PAUL C. REED, Editor 
Director, Visual and Radio Education 


Rochester Public Schools, New York 


The group spent the better part of three days in 
working toward the statements hereafter given. Only 
the first session on April 4 was open to the press and 
to representatives of industrial sponsors and film pro- 
ducers. At this session, three distinct views were for- 
nally presented by the following individuals: Dr. S. 
A. Courtis, Professor Emeritus of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Dennis Williams, Field Supervisor, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.; and Allen Orth, 
Virector of Educational Service, Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corporation. General dis- 
cussion followed these presentations. 


In releasing the results of their deliberations, the 
group expressed the hope that their action might have 
two results: 

1. That the statement would serve to focus attention 
on the significance of problems springing from 
school use of sponsored instructional materials. 


N 


That the statement would act as a basis for more 
comprehensive and detailed study of these prob- 
lems. 

Just as the members of the group evaluated care- 
fully each proposal placed before them, just so they 
expect others to evaluate the statements which follow. 
The result of wider examination, challenge, and criti- 
cism may be a re-emphasis of what is here stated or 
the development of a different pattern of suggested 
action. Growth will be indicated by either course, and 
those who joined to suggest the following policy will be 
completely satished. The group held no higher aim 
than that of providing a basis for further considera 
n10n. 


Suggested Policy 


Public schools should serve the interest of all the 
people. Therefore, instructional materials used should 
be free of the influence of special interests. 

Audio-visual materials, particularly films, subsidized 
by special interest groups, are being offered to the 
schools in increasing quantities. Some of these ma 
terials do have significant instructional values and do 
offer experiences not otherwise available. The use of 
the best of these, however, involves furthering the 
sponsor's interest in some degree. 

Schools cannot develop adequate audio-visual pri 
grams based solely on sponsored materials. Indeed, 
too great an acceptance of sponsored films will retard 
the development of non-sponsored educational film 


enterprise. 


The use of a sponsored film can be justified only in 
terms of bringing to the learner a valuable experience 
that would otherwise be denied to him. Constant care 
inust be exercised in weighing the educational value 
of a film against the furthering of the sponsor's special 
interest. 

The final determination of whether or not sponsored 


| 
| 
| 
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audio-visual materials shall be used and the conditions 
under which they shall be used is a matter for local 
decision. Each school system has a responsibility for 
developing its own criteria and policy with regard to 
such materials. 

Considerations for determining educational value of 

sponsored audio-visual materials: 

1. To what degree do the objectives of the material 
harmonize with the educational objectives of the 
school r 

2. Is the material: 

a. Accurate and authentic in fact? 
b. Representative in its selection of fact? 
c. Truthful and sincere in treatment ? 


we 


Does the material present general understanding, 
facts. processes or methods, or does it present a 
particular point of view or promote a_ specifi 
brand ? 

4. To what extent is the material sound in terms 
of educational philosophy ? 


5. To what extent is the material significant in the 
sense that it promotes an educational program 
better than any other material generally available 
at the time? 

6. Is the materiai adapted to the needs, interests, 


and the maturity level of the students who will 
use it? 


N 


To what extent is the sponsor's relationship to 
the materials clearly known and_ acceptably 
stated ? 

Suggested scale for rating audio-visual materials 
with respect to the emphasis on the sponsor’s special 
interest : 

1. Materials dealing with a general field of ac 
cepted educational value, without reference to 
any specific make or product, with a single state 
ment of sponsorship. 

2. Materials where the sponsor’s interest is shown 
as an integral part of the material, without em 
phasis on a specific brand or trade name. 

3. Materials dealing with a product exclusive to 
one company, but without reference to a trad 
name or slogans. 

4. Materials making direct reference, either pic- 
torial or in text, to a specific product. 

5. Materials making repeated reference to a spe 

cific product, to a point where the product is 
the focal point of the material 


f facts 


6. Materials employing distortion ¢ 

7. Materials with purposeful misdirection of cot 
clusions. 

A realistic view must recognize that sponsors will 

continue to produce instructional materials for school 

use. To those sponsors who wish to be of most assist 


ance to the schools, the suggestions presented here to 


show graduations in benefits and detriments whic! 
sponsored inaterials hold, should be of valu 

Finally, it should be recognized that a desirable { 
of cooperation betwee n sponsors al d education would 
consist of making financial contributions to established 
or new foundations or to educational institutions fot 
research and development in the field of audio 


materials 
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Who Should 
Materials? 


-Y for Instructional 
DENNIS R. WILLIAMS 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


J TP to the present time, the school pattern of acceptance 
U for educational materials has followed closely the 
basic philosophy of compulsory education in our demo- 
cratic society of freedom-loving people. Truth without any 
trace of prejudice or bias for special interest or group has 
always been the first requirement for a course of study, 
instructional materials, or the instructors. If any of 
these failed to meet this requirement, they have been dis- 
couraged from entering the door to American classrooms 

where impressionable young minds and bodies were 
growing into citizens of tomorrow with power to vote. 
Those who founded and have maintained our public school 
system even said “no” to such groups with as noble and 
unselfish motives as the churches when they offered to 
sponsor the educational system in a democracy. Those 
who founded and developed the democratic system of 
government and the plan for universal education of our 
citizens decreed that our educational system should be 
supported by taxing the rich, the poor, the capitalist and 
the laborer, in order that all could participate and pay 
alike based on their ability to pay. Taxes would build our 
schoolhouses, pay and train our teachers, and pay for 
educational materials planned and constructed in every 
detail to meet only the needs of those who teach and 
those who learn. 

[ will admit that, at times, little enough has been pro- 
vided for a task so important, but as we seek better build- 
ings, better instructional materials and better paid teachers, 
let us not forget the objectives and purposes of universal 
education. 

Far be it from me, you, or any American to question 
the freedom of the screen or question the right or ability 
of those making our material goods to use the dynamic media 
of the motion picture to advertise its products, train its 
workers, or carry its personal message to its potential buy- 
ers. But, if we are considering at this time asking and 
encouraging our great industries and special interests to 
prepare our classroom films, textbooks, and other teaching 
materials, sponsor our teachers and determine our curricula, 
then we'd better re-examine the purposes and objectives of 
our schools and what constitutes teaching as a profession. 

One of our large associations of educators has recently 
joined hands with a better business organization in send- 
ing out a letter to the industries of America asking them 
to donate $100,000 to do some research and determine 
what kind of films the schools need. If educators approve 
this method of raising funds to carry on professional edu- 
cational activities of research and evaluation of educational 
materials, then we no longer need to maintain our great 
universities and foundations with their research depart- 
ments, constantly searching for new truths and techniques 
to improve our educational system. If this method of rais- 
ing funds to improve the educational materials to be used 
by our teachers is approved, then we might use a similar 
solution in dealing with a still greater problem now 
seriously affecting the efficiency of our whole educational 
system 

In the state from which I come, our greatest problem 
is not better materials of instruction but better instructors. 


Teachers with Master’s degrees are offered only $75.00 
per mont! consequently many capable, well-qualified 
members of the profession have left the schools where 
they are needed so badly, because our people have not 


is yet provided adequate funds to pay teachers. It might 
be well then to adopt the formula as outlined by the edu- 
ational association for getting better instructional ma- 


terials. It might be well to ask many industries to donate 
$1,000 each in order to make a study of the type and 
kind of teachers we need in the schools of the South. When 
this survey has been completed we could ask them to 
send us a $5,000 teacher, paid for and sponsored by the 


lustry as a part of their public spirited public relations 
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program. If we were to follow such a course, you could 
soon pass up and down the corridors of American school 
buildings and hear this announcement coming from the 
classrooms—“now we will leave the American Revolution 
for a few moments while I read a message from my 
sponsor.” Ii we are to seek sponsors to pay for our films, 
our textbooks and other instructional materials, it is as 
logical to use this same formula in solving the problem of 
better teachers and better paid teachers. If the 
people and the public spirited industries are unwilling t 
pay the cost of education through adequate taxes, then it 
may be necessary to operate the school as a self-support- 
ing pay as you go advertising agency. We will have to 
ask one of our soft drink companies to make or purchase 
our teaching films, and to pay them back for the money 
expended, we will at the end of the film, in a darkened 


American 


classroom where all attention is centered on the screen, use 
a trailer and ask the children to go immediately to the 
cafeteria for the “pause that refreshes” in order to give 


proper and justified returns to our benefactor 

Many of our blackboards are not very good and t 
public has neglected to pay for their replacement, so using 
the advertising agency formula we go to the local under 
taker and ask him to purchase blackboards for our schools 
To remunerate him for this gift, we should place a large 
sign over the blackboard reminding the children whom to 
call in case the grim reaper should visit their home 

In some recent meetings I have heard a few educators 
explain their use of advertising materials in the lass 
room by saying that magazines, the radio, and other of 
our communication media have advertising in them. This 
is true, but there is certainly a great difference as to how 
we use these media and the nature of their contents and 
effects. The part that is advertising and the part that is 
pure unbiased news are definitely separated. This is not 
true of most sponsored films, and it is absolutely im- 
possible for adults—let alone children in the classroom 
to differentiate between the part of the film which is ad 
vertising and that which is not. 

Another viewpoint often expressed of sponsored films 
is this: “I simply say to the boys and girls in the class 
room, ‘Today we are going to see a film and in it there 
is a lot of advertising but don’t pay any attention to that 
you just look at this.’” This is like me taking my boy 
down to a saloon every Sunday afternoon and telling him 
not to pay attention to the undesirable things, but to look 
over at the nice gentleman sitting in the far corner. 

If you depend upon the industries of our country to 
supply you with sponsored instructional materials, let me 
call your attention to some other implications and prob- 
lems with which you will be faced. Recently there have 
been produced five films on the “Care of a Tractor” by 
various manufacturers. All of them have teaching values 
In your community you have local citizens who are tax- 
payers of your school representing these five tractor agen- 
cies. How will you decide which film to use in your 
school? You could not run one without being unfair to 
the four other dealers and patrons. If you run all five, 
you will be running the “care of the tractor” films for 
five consecutive days—not because the students don’t know 
how to care for a tractor but because you are trying to bs 
fair to the business men of your community. But after 
you have run all five films, you still have been unfair 
to the small blacksmith on the same street as your school 
who makes ploughs with his own hands for the farmers 
of your community but his operation is so small that he 
cannot afford to sponsor any films. Can you afford to dis- 
regard his interests just because he is unable to sponsor 
some educational films for your use and your promotion of 
his interest? 

Due to the great impetus given the use of films by the 
Armed Services, many prophets have arisen. One group 
supposedly organized for the purpose of making pure un- 
biased films for your schools, recently wrote a letter to 
industry asking them not to overlook the thirty-three mil- 
lion school children and one million teachers in American 
schools as a potential market for their products. They 
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state, “We will show you how to get into the classroom 
and advertise your products by going the curricula way 
and for our “know-how” we must charge you so much a 
head for the children seeing your films.’ This plan is no 
different from the announced educational association plan 
except one wants to collect the money in advance in orde1 
to show industry the way to advertise their products in 
the schools successfully. 

Still another prophet has arisen in the eastern part of 
our country and cried out through the press another magi 
formula for providing classroom films and other instruc 
tional materials to American schools at a lower cost. This 
is the formula: When they hear that one of our companies 
wants to make a film on “clocks” or ‘watches’, to adve1 
tise their products to tl 
out, “Wait a minute, wait a minute—-don’t produce tl 
film yet, but let us go out to the schools of America i 
order to determine what kind of films they want on study 


1 


ie buyers of this country they cry 


s 


of ‘time’.”” They find high school physics classes want to 


study the clock as a simple machine, and the college people 
want a film on the astronomical basis for time. So they 
then go back to the clock company to tell them what |} 


of films the schools of America need. The film company 


is engaged to produce these films for the school. At the 
beginning or ending of the film they will give credit or 
advertise the name of the manufacturer in order to cor 


pensate him for this production. The schools, then, in 
turn can buy the film for only the printing cost, and_ tl 
manufacturer absorbs the cost of production by charging it 
off to the advertising benefits received. 

Here is still another formula. Advertising agencies and 
other special groups in our country are recommending 
that our great industries cease preparing films which legit 
imately advertise their products and now turn to the pro 
duction of unbiased, unprejudiced and authentic truth films 
based upon the objectives of the curriculum. When films 
of this type have been produced then the schools will r« 
pay the sponsors by permitting them to run an ad at th 
end or beginning of the film. What you must now decid 
is whether the schools can afford to pay for the kind and 
type of instructional materials they need by thus acting 
as an advertising agency 

Some have said, “Why should we object to an industrial 
concern placing its name on the end of a classroom film 
any more than we do to McGraw-Hill or Encyclopaedia 
Britannica putting their name on a textbook or at the end of a 
film? If you will think this matter through thoroughly, 
vou will easily see that there is a great deal of differenc: 
McGraw-Hill and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are in 
the “truth” business. They search for outstanding educa 
tional authorities, pay them to produce authentic un 
biased classroom films and textbooks that will be a 
cepted and useful in their curriculum. These companies 
have no other interest, and their product is measured by 
how well it presents the truth. This is a lot different from 
a company primarily interested in selling toothpaste who 
produces films or books to make its major products and 
its name known. 

I realize that in supplying our instructional materials in 
the past, we have had to produce and procure them the 
hard way. Textbook publishers, map makers, and pro 
ducers of unbiased, unprejudiced classroom teaching films 
made to fit the curriculum of American schools have had 
a rough road to travel along with the schools. The pro 
ducers of these materials have had to study carefully th¢ 
curriculum and the teaching problems of the instructor in 
order to develop films and other materials that will be a 
cepted and paid for by the schools when they meet the 
teaching needs. This is in accordance with the free en 
terprise system on which American business has been built 

Now one of our national educational associations has 
made this statement: “We carefully want our industries to 
be public spirited and assist with the concerted national 
effort to enlighten our people, educate our children and 
raise our standard of living.”’ As educators, however, proud 
of your profession, I would think that the way you would 
want industry to contribute to this great ideal is to 
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Scene from Coronet film, ‘‘How Man Made Day’’ 


SOUND FILMS 


bring the whole world to your classroom 





~EOGRAPHY, history, social studies, 

J art and a host of other sub- 
jects, on sound film, truly bring the 
world to your classroom. Properly 
presented, these new tools for teach- 
ing help stimulate interest and student 
activity, both in and beyond the 


classroom. 


The new RCA Sound Film Pro- 


jector enables you to get the most 


from these valuable teaching aids. 
The silvered pyrex reflector, large 
condenser lens and / 1.6 “coated” 
projector lens provide brilliant illu- 
mination over the entire screen anc 
unequaled contrast and clarity. The 


powerful four-stage amplifier and pre- 
cision engineered mechanical filter 
provide sound reproduction with all 
the fidelity of the original. 

Simple to operate, easy to main- 
tain, the new RCA Projector is ideally 
suited for school use —backed by an 
organization responsible for develop- 
ment of the finest in professional re- 
cording and reproduction apparatus. 

e * . 
For detailed information on_ the 
new RCA 16mm Sound Film Pro- 
iector write Educational Department 
27-E, Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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put up less resistance when tax programs for education are 
advocated, to set up foundations for American colleges and 
universities, and to leave it to unbiased professional educators 
to evaluate the needs and interpret what and how our youths 
shall be taught for the equal good of the rich, the poor, the 
farmer, the clergymen, the laborers, and other components 
of our democracy and free educational system. 

Do not think for one moment that I have intended in any 
way to criticize our great American industries or belittle their 
efforts in manufacturing the greatest products in the world or 
in developing the greatest mass production and sales promo- 
tion techniques. We are as proud of our industries and their 
efforts as we are our system of public education. If we can 
keep the purpose and the relations of these two great Ameri- 
can institutions well defined, | have no doubts about the future 
of our democratic way of life and of the contribution America 
can make to the building of a better world. 

With the ever increasing use of films in the classroom, 
it will only be through eternal vigilance and carefully con- 
sidered decisions that we can hope to safeguard our schools 
against misguided forces which can in the end undermine 
and uproot the truth. Twenty years ago by courage and 
belief in the basic philosophy behind the purposes of our 
free educational system, educators stood up and protected 
their. textbooks and other materials from pressure groups 
and special interests that tried to control their content. 
Personally I am confident that as soon as you review your 
own broad experiences in the use of this new medium of 
communication, the motion picture, that you will de- 
mand the same standards and sources that you have for 
your other teaching materials. 


Why Sponsored Films? 


LOUIS M. STARK, Manager, Westinghouse School Service 


LTHOUGH sponsored films enjoy increasing accep- 

tance in the schools, many educators still view them with 
considerable suspicion. Feeling, perhaps, that nobody gives 
anything away for nothing and that industries which 
produce films are basically profit-making institutions, they 
look for sales motives and often imply that industries pro- 
ducing films for school use have even subversive purposes 
beyond name or product advertising. 

The most commonly launched criticism of sponsored films 
is against “objectionable advertising”. This comes about 
largely because some films which were produced by in- 
dustry primarily for sales purposes have been offered to and 
accepted by the schools for want of better material. Now 
that industries are preparing films specifically for the 
schools, this objection is becoming more and more out- 
of-date, because we who are in industry know that sales 
advertising in school films defeats the real purpose of the 
films. 

Speaking for Westinghouse alone and yet voicing, I am 
sure, at least some of the attitude of other industries which 
sponsor films for school use, I can state that our purpose in 
producing motion pictures and other teaching aids for 
students and teachers is not product sales. Plainly, few of 
the students who view our films will ever buy marine tur- 
bine drives, gas turbine locomotives, traction motors, water- 
wheel generators or any of the heavy industrial products 
Westinghouse manufactures. They may buy electric § ap- 
pliances someday, but dollar for dollar we would indeed 
be carrying on a weak sales campaign for these through 
films offered to the schools. Even if we tried to do this 
we could never measure the results of our effort. Our 
school activity would have no justification as a sales pro- 
motion venture. 

Our purpose is not sales, nor is it anything subtle which 
we are trying to hide. Our purpose is to create good will 
towards Westinghouse and to identify the company as 
prominent in the fields in which it operates, and at the 
same time to show the important role our company and the 
entire electrical industry plays in the modern world. Our 
method of achieving this in the schools is to share our 
knowledge and experience and attitudes by presenting 
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them to the schools through the most authentic, authori- 
tative, and educationally well-designed materials we can 
produce. Our School Service Department is staffed with 
people trained and experienced in teaching and constantly in 
touch with the activities of the company. Throughout the 
year they mix with educational supervisors and front-line 
teachers, sharing ideas and seeking advice and guidance 
Materials prepared by the department are meant to meet 
the most rigorous standards there are, because anything 
short of the best removes us from our objective. 

The profit we hope to gain, then, is good will. Good 
will may someday help sales; it may attract employes 
and since Westinghouse employs 100,000 people this is 
an important consideration; it may help to perpetuate a 
congenial national atmosphere in which to conduct our 
business. The creation of good will is part and parcel with 
sound business policy and its dividends are so rich that 
it needs no further justification. At any rate, we believe 
the dividends are rich—for we would certainly be hard 
put to calculate the actual returns. 

\nd the fine thing about this business of creating good 
will is that it benefits the wooed as well as the wooer. To 
achieve our purpose in the schools, we provide all sorts of 
up-to-date teaching aids—booklets, charts, transcriptions 
as well as motion pictures. We offer many scholarships 
almost $40,000 worth every year—not one of which has any 
strings attached to it regarding future employment with 
the company. These materials and activities go far to pro- 
mote interest in and information about science, home and 
farm management, nutrition, industrial methods, and many 
other fields. The films we produce specifically for the 
schools, and the general interest films we produce—which 
also have a place in the schools—are part of this program. 
Through their use in the schools we hope to gain good will: 
in exchange for the opportunity they offer us to reach a 
young public, the schools receive expertly produced and 
well authenticated educational motion pictures which 
would be difficult and often impossible to obtain from any 
other source. 

The question has been asked whether it is right for us, 
a manufacturing concern, to assume responsibility for 
furnishing motion pictures for school instruction, or for 
that matter, any materials. The same question might also 
be asked with reference to any source of instructional 
materials, whether it be a textbook publisher, a manufac- 
turer of laboratory equipment, the United States Govern- 
ment, a magazine publisher, a radio network, or a com- 
mercial film producer. The fact that we hope to main- 
tain a good name for ourselves through our efforts does 
not exempt us from joining the multitude who believe they 
have something worthwhile to offer the schools. Our 
answer to the question is much the same that all the 
others would give: that we have splendid resources right 
in our own back yard for producing first-rate educational 
materials. If our finished educational products for the 
schools do not prove this, we would expect the schools 
to reject them just as they would the finished material of 
any firm even if it is specifically and wholly devoted to 
producing instructional materials. 





In the final analysis, the criteria applied to sponsored 
films will be their educational value. Schools will, I be- 
lieve, find less and less to object to in the way of ad 
vertising, especially from large concerns, for that is a 
poor way to obtain good will. With the cooperation of 
school people, industrial film producers are advancing 
their techniques of presentation and adding polish to their 
methods of identification. Of course, when they portray a 
product, it will be their product if they manufacture it, but, 
like all film producers, they will show as well other pro 
ducts manufactured by other concerns. The films will ex- 
press their point of view, just as any creation expresses 
the point of view of its creator, and this, too. must be 
judged in the light of whether or not the point of view 
is reasonable and good. But essentially they will atte: 
to produce high-quality educational films, because only 
in this way can they effectively do the job in the schools 
of creating good will. 
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HOME COOKERY *" FISH 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 


2 Produced by Ready this Summer: 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA FILMSINC. 


In collaboration with 


ROSE GC. KERR 
DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
COPY RICAT MCMELY! BY RRCYC LOR BAA BRSTAMMICA FH 10 


A new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Classroom Film 


Produced in Collaboration with 


ROSE G. KERR 
Division of Commercial Fisheries 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


WHAT THE FILM DOES: Shows three basic methods of cooking fish in the home: 
soiling, broiling and baking. Fish used demonstrate the various ways in which 
fish are marketed: Fillets, steaks and whole fish. The fish selected represent types 
from three great fish-producing areas: The Atlantic, the Pacific and the Great 
Lakes. Methods for wider distribution over all parts of the United States, such 
as refrigerated transportation and quick freezing, are depicted. The boiling 
sequence shows how to keep a cod fillet from falling apart. In the broiling sequence 
the importance of basting a lean fish is discussed. The baking sequence shows 
how to prepare an entire meal with a single heat unit. Nutritional values and 
ways to enhance eye appeal are considered. Use of sauces and garnishes are 
included. Emphasis is laid upon a variety of materials and kitchen equipment to 


inform students of what is available and to stimulate classroom discussion. 


SCOPE OF THE FILM’S USE: Designed for foods, nutrition and cooking classes, 
the film may be used on the level of junior high school, senior high school, col- 


lege and adult education. 
LENGTH: One reel; safety stock; 16mm, sound. 
PRICE: $50. Discount 10% to educational institutions. State and other taxes extra. 


TERMS: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid. This film can be obtained on the 
Lease-to-OWN Plan or the Cooperative Film Library Program. Write for details. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 


ry Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films are 


' CB emo, professionally created to be used by teachers as 
Saar 3: an integral part of the regular school curriculum, 
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School Made Motion Pictures 








The students’ bake shop. 


DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 


M* GEORGE McINTIRE, director of Audio- 
Visual Aids of the Michigan City Schools, Mi- 
chigan City, Indiana, believes that third grade isn’t too 
early for children to get into the motion picture pro 
duction business. That the entire project followed the 
pattern set by professional producers is just another 
indication that school is not merely a preparation for 
life, but rather a part of life itself. 

The film Learning by Doing is worth emulating. A 
careful reading of the Synopsis as well as the Produc- 
tion Notes will suggest other areas of learning that film 
makers have not yet explored. Those wishing to make 
a more detailed study of the scenario as well as of the 
film, may avail themselves of the opportunity by apply 
ing directly to Mr. McIntire for a loan of both ma 
terials. D.S. 


Learning By Doing 


A Teacher Training Film Produced by 
Michigan City (Indiana) Public Schools 

Synopsis of the Film*. The children of the third 
grade decided to make a study of food as a part of 
iheir social studies work. The teacher outlined the 
possible avenues of interest. 

A food studied most extensively was bread. The 
pupils surveyed books and magazines in the library 
obtaining information on the subject. Pictures were 
used when available, thus stimulating further interest. 
After the students had been given ample time to read 
extensively they prepared a list of interesting things 
to do. Pictures were then collected for the individual 
student note-books. 

At this stage one of the pupils telephoned the local 
baker and made arrangements for a visit to the bakery. 
Details such as safety, time involved in making the 
trip, and what to look for at the bakery were care 
fully made out before the date set for the field trip. 
When the day arrived the baker was kept busy answer- 
ing questions and putting on demonstrations. The 
children even had samples of the finished product! 

The pupils returned from the bakery filled with 
enthusiasm and they were ready to share with their 
classmates the information gained on the trip. The 
material obtained proved to be stimulating for class 
discussion during the week. 

While the children were working together they de- 
cided to build a bakery for their school room. Orange 
crates, nails, paint, cellophane, and colorful paper were 
either salvaged or purchased to make the structure 
attractive. 

The fundamental processes in arithmetic were much 
used during this time. Occasionally books had to be 
referred to in figuring dimensions. When the place 
*The synopsis of the film is condensed from the handbook pre- 
pared by Miss Alma Koza, teacher of the third grade room 
selected for this movie. 
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There Is No Substitute for Experience 





A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE IN 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


Contained in 


32 Double-Face 12-Inch Records 


This course was prepared and copyrighted by the LOS ANGELES SCHOOL BOARD, and is designed 
to give conversational knowledge of the Spanish language in the shortest possible time. Its highly suc- 


cessful use in the LOS ANGELES PLBLIC SCHOOLS has resulted in requests for it from schools in all 


parts of the country. 


The student-participation feature of this course makes it of unique instructional value. This feature pro- 
vides for actual class participation in the lessons as they are presented in the recordings. By means of this 


technique the student is effectively aided in acquiring correct pronunciation from the start. 
PRICE only $64.00 for Complete Course of 32 Records (64 Faces) 
THIS COURSE IS OBTAINABLE THROUGH 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


(Flome Office) 








28 E. EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
OTHER IDEAL OFFICES 
ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corporation ideal-Southern Pictures Co. ideal Pictures 
108 W. 8th St. _ _ of Georgia 828 Baronne 926 McGee Street 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 52 Auburn Ave., N.E. New Orleans, La. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Atlanta, Georgia ee a 
ideal Pictures Corp. i Ideal-Southern Pictures Co. 
S. 3rd St ideal Pictures ideal Pictures Corp. 132 South MiamI Ave. 
4 714 18th Street 2024 Main St. ianal 
Memphis 3, Tenn. Denver 2, Colo Dallas |, Texas Miami 36, Fla. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Corp. ideal Pictures Bertram W_ lloughby Pictures, Inc. 
2408 W. 7th St. 915 S.W. 10th Ave. 219 East Main St. Suite 600, 1600 Broadway 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon Richmond f9, Va New York 19, N. Y. 


PURCHASE ORDER FOR SPANISH RECORDS 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION Customer's Purchase Order No... 
28 East 8th Street 
Chicago 5. Ill. ‘ Date 
Please enter our order for set(s) of 32 Double-face 12-inch Records covering a course in 
Conversational Spanish PRICE $64.00. 
Also enter our order for albums to hold eight (8) records each PRICE $1.25 each. 


Information regarding turntables will be supplied upon request. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 


Ordered by Title 
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of business was completed a name was chosen and 
various pupils brought in bread and cake as well as 
improvised bakery products for their store. At the 
same time other pupils were writing letters of thanks 
to the baker. They also wrote letters to the persons 
who provided transportation for them on the field trip. 

The entire classroom was again brought into active 
service when the bakery products were arranged on 
the shelves and prices were exhibited. A few pupils 
were chosen as sales persons. The customers were 
very critical They were aware of prices and made 
sure they received proper change. The shopping period 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

On another day the pupils reviewed cookie recipes 
and made a variety of cookies in the P. T. A. kitchen. 
However, these were not for sale in their bakery. In- 
stead, they were prepared for an afternoon meeting to 
which they had invited their parents. At the meeting 
the children reviewed the story of bread in picture, 
song, and stery. What fun! Then came the time for 
refreshments. Imagine punch and cookies for parents! 

Production Notes. In producing the film, “Learning 
by Doing,” we were filming a definite section of school 
life and not merely having students pose for another 
movie. The various scenes were photographed as the 
pupils were doing their regular work. They soon be- 
came accustomed to the lights, the camera, and the per- 
sonnel, One of the unusual shots was made from di- 
rectly overhead while students were busily engaged in 
clipping pictures from magazines for use in notebooks 
and large posters. The camera and lights were mounted 
on tall step ladders. The pupils were working around 
a large table. The results were excellent. We were 
fortunate in having a local photographer, The Bodine 
Studio, provide a good camera and auxiliary lighting 
material. They even provided an operator for the 
movie camera. 

A well known make of camera equipped with a three 
lens turret head was used. Three large photofloods 
provided adequate lighting. The filming was spread 
over a period of six weeks. One half hour per day 
was considered enough to devote to shooting scenes. 
One hour was the absolute maximum. We were very 
critical in editing but fortunately there was negligible 
loss from cutting. The addition of a title and descrip- 
tive introduction completed the subject. We were able 
to reduce the film to 1,175 feet or approximately forty 
minutes projection time. 

Utilization. The subject was designed for in-service 
training. It has been used extensively in this respect. 
Schools in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois have been 
on the booking list for this film. The film takes the 
teacher through an entire unit of purposeful activity 
in forty minutes. The subject has some value in selling 
the schools to the cammunity. The script affords run- 
ning comments for a narrator with a microphone. The 
unit contributes to the learning process in Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Citizenship. Many times we 
were in need of stills from the movie. We had to 
make them from the 16mm. print which is an un- 
satisfactory method. Hereafter, a good still camera 
will be provided at any time movie film is being used. 

GEORGE MCINTIRE. 
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A Reader Speaks: 


S' YMETIME ago I joined a couple of Correspond 
ence Clubs with members in many countries of 
the world. There are 50 members from Holland, for 
example, but of course not all countries have that 
many. These two clubs have more than repaid me the 
cost of membership, which is only a dollar a veat 
Since joining, I have collected a legion of visual ma 
terials, for use in my geography and social studies 
classes, which are really professional enrichment for a 
wide-awake teacher. Now that the war is over, the 
memberships in these clubs should increase rapidly for 
it seems that teachers and people the world over at 
the present time are keenly interested in correspond 
ence with American teachers. 

Of course, it takes much time, effort and recipro 
cation to build up good collections, but over a period 
of vears I have collected a multiplicity of materials 
to use in my classes. To mention a few: I have now 
over 4,000 colored view cards from 67 different coun 
tries of the world, many of which views are not found 
in textbooks and are very useful with our opaque pro 
jector; a teacher in India sent me samples of India1 
grains, like jwart from which the people of India 
make bread; a pen friend in the Gold Coast of Africa 
sent me an ostrich feather fan; large picture books in 
color from Ireland, India and so on; geography books, 
especially two fine atlases from Denmark and Hol 
land; art drawings made by pupils, such as 50 bird 
pictures painted by boys and girls in Holland schools ; 
coins, stamps, flags, photographs, calendars with native 
scenes and customs; plus an exchange of ideas and 
often valuable information through the medium of 
correspondence. (If anyone is interested in clubs of | 
this kind the writer will gladly give further informa- 
tion. ) 


C. WADE CUDEBACK 
Public Schools, Ashtabula, Ohio 


Portable Equipment or Portable Pupils 
(Concluded from page 240) 


schools in town for one hour each week. This amounts 
to an assembly program for them of films or other 
teaching aids that fit in with their work. 

Like most teaching aids supervisors, I am given only 
part time for the job. I teach science about half of 
the day. I do not have a homeroom or study halls. The 
teaching aids room seems to run as well when I am 
in class or another school, as when I am in it. The 
teachers who use it are pleased and continually want 
more until I now find difficulty in scheduling every- 
one. Approximately eighty class groups came to the 
room during last October, for example, to use films, 
slides, transcriptions, radio broadcasts and filmstrips 
Most of them used sound films. Some used more than 
one when they were there. 

It seems to me that during these times of small en- 
rollment many schools could provide a room to be 
used exclusively for teaching aids and give a teacher 
a small amount of time to get the program and room 
working. After that, I have no doubt that more schools 
will be better schools with a teaching aids program for 
all to use. 
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Nationwide 
Service 


Stark Films 
529 North Howard St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Screen Adettes Equip. Co 
1709 W. 8th St. 
Los Angeles, Col 
68 Post St 
Son Francisco, Cal 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 


53 Allyn St. 
Hartford, Conn 


Calhoun Company 
10] Marietta St., N.W 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Indiana Visual Aids Co. 
4743 Central Ave 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Central Visual Educ'n Co 
Broadview Hotel Bldg 
Wichita, Kansas 


D. T. Davis Company 
178 Walnut St 
Lexington, Ky 

J. G. Ewing 
725 Poydros St 
New Orleans, Lo 


Visual Education Serv. Inc 
116 Newbury St 
Boston, Mass 
Film Preview Inc 
1504 Hennepin Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Swonk Motion Pictures 
614 N. Skinker Blvd 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Brandon Films Inc 
1600 Broadway 
New York NY 


D. T. Davis Co 
911 Main St 
CGncnnati, Ohio 


Sunray Films 
2108 Payne Ave 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cousino Visual Educ n Co 
1221 Madison Ave 
Toledo, Ohio 


Screen Adettes Equip. Co 
314 SW. 9th 
Portland, Oregon 
J. P. Lilley & 30n 
277 Boas Street 
Harrisburg, Po 


Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St 
Phila., Po 


~ Visual Arts Films 
507 Liberty Ave 
Pittsburgh, Po 


Visual Education Service, Inc 
268 Westminster St 
Pfavidence, a 


Visual Education, Inc 
12th at Lamar 
Austin, Texas 
Photoart House 

844 N. Plankinton 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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Support The World Campaign Against Starvation! 
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SECRET 


OF THE 








Wy The magic moment of 


\ “ 
| passed for the people of 


Europe, and left in its wake is the 


liberation has long since 





menace of starvation. Europe's 
hunger is our problem too, a 
threat as dangerous as the Nazi 
tyranny itself. 


FOOD — SECRET OF THE PEACE — 
shows the conditions of extreme dis- 
tress in the cities and rural districts, 
and tells what has happened to the 
normal sources of food for this area. 


: Flooded farmlands, dead cattle, 


gasoline shortages, disrupted trans- 
portation, and drought in other lands 
have all contributed. 


Hunger has led to violence, food riots, 
and thriving black markets which de- 
prive most people of what little food 
there is. FOOD — SECRET OF THE 
PEACE — drives home the fact that 
only by helping to feed the nations 
of Europe can their liberation be fully 
won and our own peaceful future 
be secured. 


PEACE” 





With Discussion Trailer 














Utilization 


For classroom use in current history 
and social studies. For adult education 
and community groups concerned with 
international relations, current affairs, 
and world peace. 


Of specific interest 
to farm groups 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Literature in Visual Instruction 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 

@ Building Facilities for Visual Education—D. F. Schutte, 
Red Wing, Minn.—N.E. A. Journal, 35:209 April, 1946. 
Ten points to consider in planning school buildings are: 
1. Each classroom should permit the use of visual aids. 
2. Acoustical provision for best results would include the 

use of draperies for darkening, or of acoustical blocks in 

the ceiling. Room dimensions should bear a relationship of 

2-3-4, or 2-3-5. 

3. Seating arrangements should fit in with standard 
focal length of projector lenses, and projection distance 
to yield the best size image. 

4. Use a beaded type screen if the viewing angle is less 
than 22°; a mattey type where angle is up to 45° 

5. Place an electrical outlet at the front and rear walls, 
with light switch near the projector outlet. 

6. Ventilation by the unit ventilator is most satisfactory 
Good ventilation is more important than total darkness. 

7. Darkening by sliding drapes is most satisfactory. 

8. Adequate storage space in the classroom for visual 
equipment. 

9. Sufficient blackboard and _ bulletin-board space and 
museum display cases. 

10. Rooms where students can use films as part of their 
study program, just as they now use the school library. 

Further details in the original article. 

@ Blueprint for Visual Education—Donald J. MacDonald, 
Negaunee, Mich—Michigan Education Journal, 23:379 
March, 1946. 

The findings of a survey made on the public schools of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan to determine what 
equipment was available, and the extent of teacher train- 
ing in visual education. 

Although about 85% of the schools owned a sound pro- 
jector, and only 10 of about 60 schools had no films in 
school, there was not one person listed as director of 
visual education, and only ™% of 1% of the teachers had 
had some formal training in the use of visual aids. 

The author recommends for in-service teacher training: 
formal extension courses; county institute workshops; and 
a state department of visual aids for Michigan. 


@ 16mm. Exchange Practices: Free Films—B. A. Aughin- 
baugh—Film and Radio Guide—12:9 January, 1946. 
Arguments against the use of “free” or sponsored films in 

schools by an administrator whose state bars such films 
from its service. The undesirable films include advertising 
films with direct or indirect advertising, and public rela- 
tions films. Theaters long ago banned advertising films 
on the ground that their patrons paid their way to be 
amused and not to be “sold”. Similarly, the school child 
has come to be educated, not to be “sold”. 


@ The Battle of “Free” Films—J. D. Knight, San Diego, 
Calif.—and Mr. Aughinbaugh’s Rebuttal—Film and Radio 
Guide, 12:7-8 April, 1946. 

An exchange of views arising out of the article in the 
January issue of “Film and Radio Guide”. Mr. Knight's 
opinion is that teachers should use well whatever mater- 
ials they bring into the classroom, and that all points of 
view be honestly presented. “Free” films would, therefore, 
have a place in the school. Mr. Aughinbaugh’s strong re- 
buttal maintains that even good free materials must be 
“paid for” in one way or another by the schools, and that 
we had best refuse to accept these gifts and thereby pro- 
mote the regular commercial production and distribution 
of educational films. 

The series of articles is recommended in their original 
form. 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


As a guidepost in deciding the merits, if any, of “free” 
films, the position taken at the Michigan Audio-Visual 
Conference on April 6, 1946 is recommended. (see p. 252) 

(See also the editorial article by Stephen M. Corey (p. 12) 
which has already been reviewed here from the March issue of 
School Review.) 


DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


@ Apprentice to Films: I—Joris Ivens—Theatre Arts, 30:- 

179-86 March, 1946 

The first of two articles, both of which will be part of 
the author’s autobiography, soon to be published by Har- 
court, Brace and Co 

Joris Ivens in his personal recollections and experiences 
offers a veritable history of the documentary film move- 
ment. Producer of many classics, Ivens has achieved inter- 
national recognition for his talent. Recently, he resigned as 
Film Commissioner for the Netherlands Indies because lhe 
did not follow his government’s policy with respect to inde 
pendence for Indonesia 

Joris Ivens was born to a family of photographers for 
three generations, in Holland. He studied and worked for 
four years in postwar Berlin and this period greatly in- 
fluenced his outlook. It helped him to understand the soc- 
ial and economic forces which were taking root throughout 
Europe. Ivens’ contacts with the European avant-garde 
film pioneers are especially interesting to those of us who 
have only seen these names in the history books. No digest 
can do justice to the style and content of the original, which, 
after all, is itself an abstract 


@ They Make Documentaries: Robert J. Flaherty—Arthur 
Rosenheimer, Jr.—Film News, 7:1 April, 1946 
An interesting account of the creative film career of one of 
the pioneers in the documentary film movement, Robert J. 
Flaherty, creator of “Nanook of the North”, “Moana”, “Ele- 
phant Boy” and others 


TRENDS 


@ Address by John Grierson—\New Movies, 21:17 March, 

1946. 

This address was given at the New York City lunchyon 
meeting of the newly-established Film Council of America, 
on February 13th. 

The educational and documentary film have come to a 
stage where the power of the medium as a means of public 
information has come to be understood. It has done good 
work in reporting war; in promoting good relations dur- 
ing wartime between rural and industrial workers, be- 
tween labor and management, and between fighting men 
and the people at home. Latterly it has been used to arouse 
interest in the world problems of food and economic re- 
habilitation. The use of the film in teaching techniques, has 
also made great progress. The Army and Navy and in- 
dustry used films for training. 

This progress in documentary film production has been 
supported by the néwspapers, and recently by the film in- 
dustry itself. At least the industry has shown itself to be 
aware of the duty which the medium owes in creating un- 
derstanding of current problems. 

In Great Britain, the work of the wartime Ministry of 
Information is to be carried on by a new central infor- 
mation service which will serve all departments of the 
government. It is hoped that a similar central agency for 
the total development of the documentary and educational 
use of films will be established in the U.S. The Canadian 
method of centralizing film production and distribution will 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Delineascone 


PROJECTOR OF DISTINCTION 

















Model MK for 2” x 2" Color Slides 


Thousands of these Delineascopes 
are in use today in schools and 
homes. They project exceptional- 
ly clear, brilliant images and re- 
main cool enough to handle at 
all times. The 300 watt model is 


shown. Instruments of 100, 150, American ty Optical 


9 ‘ COMPANY 
and 200 watts are also available. Scientific Instrument Division 


Write dept. E12 for literature. Buffalo 15, New York 


anupacdurers of te SPENCER Scientific Instruments 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


reset 


EDUCATION 


ro foMm elo solo Obettelos ele Me) eM del- Ecler u-1-5 61 


Motion Pictures have become the world's great- 
est medium of expression! In the language of mo- 
tion and action peoples of the world may come to 
better understanding of each other through the 
medium of the screen. 


Universal Pictures company provides for educa- 
tion and entertainment both feature-length and 
short subject films, bringing to the screen the 
world's finest artists in fine plays and stories. Listed 
herewith are some attractions, either released or 
about to be, that you will want to watch for:— 

ABBOTT & COSTELLO “CANYON PASSAGE” 

the screen's top funny men from the Ernest Haycox 
i novel and Saturday Evening 


in 
“THE GHOST STEPS OUT’ Post serial. 


MYRNA LOY and IN TECHNICOLOR 
DON AMECHE 
in “THE MAN IN GREY” 
“SO GOES MY LOVE” with 
a story of Hiram Maxim, the Margaret Lockwood, James 
inventor. Mason. Phyllis Calvert, 
“THE SEVENTH VEIL” Stewart Granger. 
starring 
JAMES MASON and “NIGHT IN PARADISE” 
ANN TODD A story concerning the days 
one of the screen's most in- of Aesop and Croesus of the 
teresting adventures in psy- Golden touch. 
chiatry. IN TECHNICOLOR 


Also Excellent Short Subjects 


The world comes alive before your eyes . . . as 
ace commentators point up each interesting scene 
in VARIETY VIEWS (single reels); and interesting 
inventions and unusual things done by persons ‘in 
the news’ in PERSON-ODDITIES (single reels) 

p NAME-BAND MUSICALS (2 reels each) pre- 

sent excellent music and accomplished artists. 

TECHNICOLOR CARTUNES (1 reel each) en- 

tertain with good music and clean, sparkling 

comedy. 

Watch for “Poet and Peasant”, featuring music 
of 50-piece symphonic orchestra. 


UNIVERSAL “world-events” NEWSREEL is is- 
sued twice weekly. 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center Chae hols a oe 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Kodachromes for Teaching 
People, architecture, foods, scenics, from 
all parts of the world in colorful 2 x 2 slides. 
Write Today for FREE Catalog 
KIME KOLOR PICTURES 


1761 Sonoma ODr., Dept. 2, Altadena, California 
Authorized dealer: CATHEDRAL PICTURES (Religious) 











probably be followed by other European nations. But in the 
United States there is a gentle sense of being mixed up at 
the present moment. You have not yet arrived at clear 
definition of the relationship between private enterpris« 


and public responsibility in the mass communications 
media; nor have you yet defined where the government's 
information needs and the interest of the film industry 
coincide. It appears to the outsider that with so much in 
the way of technical skill and brightness of ideas and 
trained personnel, so relatively little in the totality should 
emerge so far as the directive use of the film is concerned 

Some central organization of the documentary and educa- 
tion effort is now vitally necessary. I am thinking of a 
highly ordered federation of units comprising all the pro- 
duction, distribution and equipment interests involved in 
the wise and responsible development of our medium in 
the public interest. 


What we need above all is a unified and orderly system 
of approach to our common problems ... great measures 
of unity were developed elsewhere in a common spirit of 
endeavor and a common spirit of sacrifice . . . I think it 


possible that we can make all allowance for the differences 
of view which make for a vital society and still achieve that 
common organization amongst us which would make some- 
thing nationally and internationally significant of the med 
ium which we have in our hands. 


FIELD TRIPS 


@ What About Field Trips?—Leona Weier, Gross Pointe, 
Mich.—See and Hear, 1:59 March, 1946. 
Practical ideas on the preparation and conduct of a group 
of primary children on a field trip. 


UTILIZATION 


@ Applying Armed Forces’ Visual Aids Experience—God- 

frey Elliott—Social Education, 10:167 April, 1946. 

An address delivered before the National Council for 
the Social Studies in November, 1945. 

The great progress made by the armed forces in the 
use of visual materials is not always applicable to schools. 
However, a major portion of the experiences in the 
armed forces’ programs came because visual techniques 
had been conceived, developed and tested in the school 
field. 

One of the first facts emerging from our wartime exper- 
iences is the conviction that the visual aid is not a supplemen- 
tary aid, but a complementary aid. Each experience in the 
classroom reinforces and complements the other. Another 
fact is that the motion picture cannot replace the teacher 
in the classroom: that careful planning, use and follow- 
up by the wartime instructor was necessary if full value 
was to be realized from the film. 

The armed forces program made significant progress in 
the development and testing of the ability of the film to 
develop and mold attitudes. This has great implications 
for the teachers of social studies. 

In conclusion, as to the claim that the educational pro 
cess can be shortened by film use, this does not apply in 
the school. But we can claim that, if given the proper 


visual teaching aids and the wisdom to use them properl\ 
teachers can give to students a deeper and more meani 
ful experience during the school years 
@ Hew to Make Audio-Visual Aids “Click”—Irving ( 
Boerlin, supervisor of audio-visual aids, Penn. State Col 
lege—School Executive, 65:52 March, 1946. 
\ concise, snappy review of the factors underlying th 


better use of audio-visual aids: the attitude of the adminis- 
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trator, adequate budget, a trained director, better films ar 


other aids adequate equipment, better distributing syste: 
vain INTERNATIONAL FILMS 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


. . e J 
@ Audio-Visual Notes—E. Dana Gibson, New Mexi Britain 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, N.M.—The News Letter 


monthly. JULIUS CAESAR 


In addition to his pertinent information about new aids it (19 min.) Rental $2.00 Sale $37.50 
the field of business education, the author includes a di 
tailed study guide for use with a recommended aid, as, for MACBETH 
example: an SVE filmstrip on “Mail.” or “the Coast-to (16 min.) Rental $2.00 Sale $37.50 
Coast Flight, etc Che study outline includes content UNITED STATES 
pre-discussion questions, post-discussion questions, tests (45 min.) Rental $1.50 Sale $60.00 


and other follow-up 
The News Letter carries, also, a monthlv cartoon illus STORY OF D.D.T. 


trating office practice—good and otherwis¢ [hese put over (25 min. ) Rental $1.00 Sale $45.00 


important attitudes in striking fashior 
RADIO Poland & Russia 
ee ee ee a ee — JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTIONS — 


Vagazine, 21:101 February, 1946 MARY VISITS POLAND 


The Australian Broadcasting Commissiot1 is starter A A sn elementary school girl describes to her class 
nationwide program at 9:30 every morning called Kinde s visii to t :randparents in Poland. She takes them into a Polish . 
garten of the Air, a 20-minute broadcast under a_ trained } F h hor snd into the fields where agricultural activities 
teacher. The session includes songs, nursery rhymes, a story are n. She shows them the beautiful costumes and colorful 
followed by rhythms for skipping, walking, et oints about poops. 
hygiene or behavior are brought in. There is always carefu (10 min.) Rental $1.50 Sale $35.00 
alternation of- activity and rest. At the end, the program sug POLAND 
gets things the children can do during the day 

On Sundays, there is a special session for parents to enable An over-all picture of Poland as it was prior to the German 
meatier: to follee up the broadcaster’s suggestions. Estimated Jestruction and as it will exist again. Insight into Polish historical 
“attendance” is 80.000 childrer backgrounds as well as into the varied business, agricultural, edu- 

, al life of the Polish people is afforded 
leche (18 min.) Rental $3.00 Sale $70.00 
@ Film Forum Review—Institute of Adult Education, ' 

Teachers College, Columbia University, in cooperation witl RUSSIAN CHILDREN S RAILWAY 

National Committee on Film Forums—Quarterly. $1.00 child y in Georgia, USSR, one of fifteen built 

year, vol. 1, no. 1 Spring, 1946 by the Soviet nion to further the interest of youngsters in 


f 4 | 
1 , . ve one of Russia's major problems— 
The appearance of a new publication, specializing in the P 


problems of film use in adult education, is a welcome event ; 


<: ' (7 min.) Rental $1. Sale $30.00 
Since 1942, the Joint Committee on Film Forums (now al $1.50 $ 


known as the National Committee on Film Forums), has CHILDREN OF RUSSIA 


been exploring the possibilities of films for discussion, « 


; : : ‘ , see how the Russian children go to school, 
ian tally in adult education. This journal will serve as a clear yarden, play, parade vi it museums and art galleries, and live 
ing house for the findings of the Committee in its work a mmer Pioneer vouth camps. 


5 oO ft > “1 id will als< nal le those ct in . 
throughout the country, and will also enab active (13 min.) Rental $2.50 Sale $50.00 


the field to exchange ideas and experiences 

The first issue contains fundamental information: th: 
principles of conducting film forums, by Thomas R. Adan France 
of the Institute of Adult Education's film forum project 


an interesting de scription of the Chicago Film Workshop, LETTER FROM PARIS, 1946 


sponsored by the Adult Education Council, written by 1 (21 min. French & English) Rental $3.00 Sale $50.00 


Harry Strauss: an account of EFLA’s work in adult edu 


cation by Patricia Blair; and other valuable articles based ° a 
on actual experience Unite States 
The magazine also contains a sample discussion guid 
ae a pee CO CAUSES & EFFECTS OF FIRST WORLD WAR 


and the films and topics included in the Institute’s experi 


mental film forum series, “Our Attitudes for Peace (20 min.) Rental $3.00 Sale $72.00 
TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF UNITED STATES 

@ Machinery for Foreign Relations—Auilding America, 2 (20 min.) Rental $3.00 Sale $72.00 
West 45th St., New York TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF UNITED STATES 
Best single source of information on the United States (20 min.) Rental $3.00 Sale $72.00 


State Department and its influence on our foreign relations: 
and the United Nations Organization 


@ Film World—Ve: Halen Publications, Hollywood 
Cal. April, 1946. 


News items concerning the educational field include a1 


article ky Harry A. Norton of the University of Montana, 
describing the growth of that film library; a description of J . 
the program with 30 student operators at St. Louis Park 

Minn. by Erwin C. Welke, and various conferences held at ° 

St. Louis, Mo.: in six sections of Colorado. in California 84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, il. 
and Idaho. 


Order from 











EFLA Detroit Meeting 


HE Educational Film Library Association held 
its third annual meeting in Detroit April 23-26 





in conjunction with the National Conference on 
Adult Education, in which four other national organi- 
zations participated. They were the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the National University Extension Association, 
and the Department of Adult Education of the N. E. A. 
The conference attracted a large attendance of top- 
flight people from all over the United States. 

The EFLA program committee, under the chairman- 
ship of James S. Kinder of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, provided a varied fare of stimulating 
talks, vigorous panel discussions, and film screenings. 
Problems considered included problems of needed films, 
distribution, production, utilization, teacher training, 
administration, financing, and research. 

In his speech opening EFLA’s meeting Tuesday af- 
ternoon, J. C. Boerlin, president, reminded the group 
that it was just three years ago this month that the 
Association was formed under the able leadership of 
L. C. Larson of Indiana University. He credited the 
war training program with having given impetus to 
the growth of the organization and the field in general, 
but added that the accomplishment of the ultimate in 
the utilization of the educational film lies ahead. “Edu- 
cational films are not for the classroom alone. New 
vistas are in sight, most of them in the avenues of 
informal instruction—worker education, film forums, 
library programs, informal study groups, etc.” 

The conference emphasis on the use of films as a 
mass medium of education provoked a discussion as to 
which type of distributing center was best qualified to 
administer the distribution and utilization of films. In 
this connection, L. C. Larson, leader of the panel on 
“The Functions of a Center of Audio-Visual Aids,” 
said: “Educational film centers are immeasurably aided 
and reinforced in their capacity for effective service by 
the existence in their area of a well-managed commer- 
cial film library.” Larson set his sights higher than 
many of his colleagues would endorse, but the scope 
of activities that he foresees should certainly encourage 
those who make a business of supplying this market. 


Some of the EFLA visitors to the Jam Handy plant, 
watching operations performed in the cutting room. 





EFLA group pose after Wednesday luncheon session. 


He recommended that each center should have at least 
5,000 prints representing 3,000 titles, representing a 
$200,000 investment with a ten-vear life. Another 
$10,000 a vear should be allowed for equipment, film 
strips, slides, etc., and $25,000 a year for staff and 
administration. In all about a $60,000 a year budget, 
with perhaps haif to two-thirds coming back in fees, 
the rest covered by subsidy. To get necessary finances 
te secure proper materials, he said it was necessary to 
bring pressure on educational leaders, superintendents, 
state education departments, college president and other 
school administrators. 

Mr. Ernest Tiemann, a member of Larson's panel, 
told of the library at Pueblo, Colorado, that serves 
fifty local groups and maintained that all income from 
distribution should be spent for more film, the adimin- 
istration costs to be covered from regular school funds. 
It was the opinion of Glenn Jones, Washington State 
College, that the greatest needs in audio-visual centers 
were not materials, but utilization and personnel. David 
Strom, University of Connecticut, forecast that one of 
the problems of film centers will be to keep up with 
the demand for fiims. 

Following the panel and audience discussion of this 
topic, Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, des- 
cribed the film program of the Library of Congress, 
with respect to the accession, cataloging and limited 
distribution of motion picture films, on the same basis 
henceforth as governs books and other graphics. Tem- 
porary storage space accommodates eighty million feet 
of film, but this is being vastly expanded by accessions 
from various war-born sources. It will be some months 
before actual services can be extended but it is the 
Library's intention to catalog adequately, provide access 
to reference copies, possibly loan out some materials, 
and facilitate commercial arrangements that will give 
access to government films and possibly other films on 
which rights have been cleared, on a purchase basis. 

Gardner Hart, Director, Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, addressed the Conference group 
the first day on “Undeveloped Areas in School Films,” 
and outlined the activities that are being carried on by 
A research project has been insti- 


the Commission. 
tuted to determine what techniques are needed for dif- 
ferent types of films: the how-to-do-it film, general in- 
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Speaking of Fundamentals... 








From “How to Study’’— William H. Brink, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, Northwestern University, 
collaborator. 





From “How to Use a Library’’— Miss Alice 
Lohrer, Asst Professor of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, collaborator. 


formation, attitude-developing, and provocative film. 

A highlight of the meeting was Julien Bryan's dy- 
namic speech at the Wednesday luncheon at the War- 
Ward- 


law, University System of Georgia. Bryan urged that 


dell-Sheraton Hotel, presided over by J. C. 


film producers be given more latitude by educators and 
not be confined to a definite script prepared by some- 
one who does not have first-hand knowledge of the 
subject in production. Accenting the important role 
and need for documentary films to show a true pic- 
ture of life in America, as well as in foreign countries, 
he lamented the limited use which schools had made 
te date of films on international understanding. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to reports from 
the sectional groups which met the preceding day. Roy 
Wenger, Indiana University, summarized suggestions 
advanced by those in session on “Administering and 
Financing the School Film Library,” which was led 
by Edward Rogel, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation. Mrs. John Flory, EFLA Secretary, reported 
on “Community and Non-School Use of Films,” potnt 
ing out that the use of films on the community level 
was brought out for the first time in a meeting of this 
type. Robert W. Wagner, Ohio State Department of 
Public Welfare, reviewed the discussion of “Educa 
tional Production of Films.” In her report on “Utili- 
zation of Recordings and Transcriptions,’ Carolyn 
Guss of Indiana University enumerated the obstacles 
to the use of these materials: lack of equipment, service 
and directions on operation; lack of information on 
available aids of this type, and experiences related to 
their utilization. 


CORONET Instructional Films provide 
essential basic training 


The illustrations at the left are from two new CORONET Instructional 
Films — How to Study and How fo Use a Library. There are others 
equally important — We Discover the Dictionary, Soccer for Girls, 
Springboard Techniques, Batting Fundamentals, Catching, How 
Man Made Day and The Nature of Color are a few of the latest 
ones. Dozens have been announced previously and many others 
are in production. 


Nearly all CORONET Instructional Films offer the added ad- 
vantages of full natural color. Some are also available in 
black-and-white, and a few which do not require color are 
black-and-white only. All are offered at moderate cost and 
on terms to suit budget plans. 


For complete information concerning CORONET Films 
now available and new ones as released, write to — 


CORONET InsrrucrIONAL FILMS 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO Il, ILL 





\t the Thursday luncheon, Mr. C. R. Reagan out- 
lined the functions of the Film Council of America, of 
which he is president. The Film Council at a meeting 
of its governing council later in the afternoon gave 
its attention to the need for public action in support 
of the President’s Famine Emergency Program. Mr. 
Reagan stated his belief that the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s request for cooperation, presented by Mr. 
Chester W. Lindstrom at the noon meeting, would 
result in the establishment of a special national com- 
mittee to help promote effective use of the two films 
selected for the 16mm. campaign—Suffer Little Chil- 
dren, produced for the government by Pathe, and 
l’reedom and Famine, produced by the Canadian Film 
Board. (These films were projected at the end of the 
Wednesday afternoon meeting.) Mr. Reagan indi- 
cated that the same type of support would be rendered 
to this campaign as was given to the showing of the 
l6mm. War Bond films. 

The Friday morning session opened with an address 
on “Intercultural Relations Through Films” by Tho- 
mas Baird, Director, Film Division, British Informa- 
tion Services. His statement that documentary films 
would be the main responsibility of government served 
as a springboard for group discussion as to who should 
produce documentary films. The new BIS film, Man 
One Family, was screened. 

At the EFLA business Thursday morring, the office 
of Chairman-of-the-Board was changed to President, 
and the types of memberships revised. Among the im- 
portant decisions announced and heartily approved was 

(Concluded on page 271) 
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Educational Screen 


Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Education, 1946 





This list supplements that which appeared in April. Title, and number 
of course are given, as well as dates of summer session and name of 
instructor, Figures in parenthesis show semester or quarter credits. 





Arizona 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff June 3-July 26 
Audio-Visual Aids in Elem. Schools. Ed 120-220; 
Audio-Visual Aids in Sec. Schools. Ed 138-238 
(2 each) Del Shelley 
Audio-Visual Aids in Voc. Fd. (2 cozrses, 2 each) Flora 
June 3-July 6 
H. D. Worthy 
University of Artrona, Tucson June 10-July 13 
Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching. Ed 147 
(2) E. L. Larson 


State Teachers College, Tempe 
Audio-Visual Education. 233Gs (3) 


California 

College of the Pacific, Stockton 
Audio-Visual Education (2) Thad W. Stevens 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland July 8-Aug. 10 
Audio-Visual Education: Materials & Equipment. Ed 125 

(30 hrs.) C. H. Siemens 

Stanford University, Palo Alto July 22-Aug. 17 
Audio-Visual Materials: Laboratory. 295 (2-6) Mr. Bell 

State Teachers College, Fresno June 17-July 26 
Audio-Visual and Radio Education. Ed 109 (2) 

Frank F. Gorow 
July 1-Aug. 9 


July 1-Aug. 2 


State Teachers College, San Jose 
Audio-Visual Aids (3 qr.) Dwight Bentel 
University of California at Los Angcles June 24-Aug. 2 
Educational Films. 157a; Visual Education Sem- 
inar, S257a (2 each) F. D. McClusky 
University of California, Berkeley June 24-Aug. 2 
Audio-Visual Education: Materials & Equipment. S125 (2) 
C. H. Siemens 
July 1-Aug. 9 
Roy V. Willey 


University of Redlands, Redlands 
Audio-Visual Education, Ed 189 (2) 


Colorado 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley June 24-Aug. 16 
Visual Aids in Education. 108-208a (3-4); Educa- 
tion via the Communication Agencies—the Motion 
Picture, Press, Radio, Propaganda 108-208 (4 
courses, 1 credit each); The Radio in Education. 
108-208b (3-4) All courses conducted by James D. Finn 


Connecticut 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Audio-Visual Aids, Ed 345 (2-3) 


July 8-Aug. 16 
David E. Strom 


Illinois 
University of Chicago, Chicago June 24-July 26 
Audio-Visual Instruction: Techniques & Mater- 
ials. Ed 390; Audio-Visual Instructional Prob- 
lems, Ed 390X (5 qr. each) Stephen M. Corey 
Iowa 
Drake University, Des Moines 
Visual Aids in Education. Ed 208 (3) 
Iowa State College, Ames June 17-July 24 


Audio-Visual Methods in Education. Ed 550 (3 qr.) 
H. L. Kooser-A. P. Twogood 


June 10-July 19 
Margaret Black 


Kansas 

State Teachcrs College, Pittsburg June 3-Aug. 2 
Visual Education. 190 (2) O. A. Hankammer 

Louisiana 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge July 22-Aug. 9 


Harrison-Daniels- Michalak 
July 1-Aug. 30 
G. A. Zernott 


Audio-Visual Aids. 162 (3) 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Audio-Visual Education. 390 (3) 


Massachusetts 
Boston University, Boston July 8-Aug. 17 
Use and Teaching of Visual Aids in Education 
E. Vis 101 (2) John G. Read 
Harvard Film Service July 8-Aug. 17 
Audio-Visual Aids as Teaching Tools. S-1 (2 qr.) 
J. F. Barclay 
Michigan 
Central Mich. College of Education, Mt. Pleasant July 1-Aug. 9 
Visual Education. 319 (2) Van Hoesen 
Vichigan State College, East Lansing June 18-July 26 
Aids to Learning (Visual Aids). 430 (3 qr.) Mrs. Shephard 
Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Moorhead June 10-July 12; 
July 15-Aug. 16 
Perpetual Aids to Learning. Ed 386 (4 qr.) 
A. M. Christensen-Harold Addicott 
Mississippi 
Vississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Audio-Visual Education. 116 (4 qr.) 
Montana 
Montana State University, Missoula June 18-July 26 
Use of Audio-Visual Instructional Aids (3 qr.) 
Boyd Baldwin 


June 10-July 12 
H. D. Pickens 


Nevada 
University of Nevada, Reno July 22-Aug. 30 
Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching. Sm 80 (2) W. J. Truitt 


New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Glassboro July 1-Aug. 9 
Visual Education. 309; Use of Visual Ed.Equip- 
ment. 409: Photography for Teachers. 418 (6) 
A. Kate Garretson 
State Teachers College, Montclair July 8-Aug. 16 
Multi-Sensory Aids. Integ. S408 (2) 
Partridge- Heimers-Fantone 
July 2-Aug. 16 
Lycia O. Martin 


State Teachers College, Trenton 
Visual Education. Ed 408 (2) 

New Mexico 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque June 27-Aug. 21 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching. 110s (2) J. T. Reid 


New York 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 

State Teachers College, Fredonia 
Audio-Visual Education (2-3) 

State Teachers College, Oneonta 
Audio-Visual Education (2) 

State Teachers College, Plattsburg 
Audio-Visual Aids. Ed 317 (2-3) 


North Carolina 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville July 15-Aug. 2 
Visual Aids in Education. 320, 420 (3 qr.) Miss Rainwate 

State Teachers College, Elizabeth City June 3-July 1 
Audio-Visual Education E. R. Johnson 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee June 10-21 
Audio-Visual Education (3 qr.) Instructor not reported 

North Dakota 

State Teachers College, Minot June 10-Aug. 2 
Audio-Visual Education (2 or 4 qr.) E. R. Manning 


Ohio 
Ohio University, Athens June 17-Aug. 8 
Audio-Visual Education. 141 (2) E, A. Hansen-W. A. Yauch 


University of Cinctnnati, Cincinnati 25 


July 8-Aug. 14 

Rev. Cornelius Welch 
July 1-Aug. 10 
Herbert Mackie 

July 1-Aug. 9 
Franklin T. Mathewson 
July 1-Aug. 9 
Charles T. Smith 


2 
me) 


r 
? 


June 17-July 2: 
Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom. s192 (2) 
Victor Coles 
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Oregon 
Oregon State Coll Corvallis lune 18-Jul 
Construction & Use of Visual Aids. Ed 431 (3 qi 
Cinematography. Ed 532s (3 qr.) offered lulvy 27-Aug. 3t 
Both courses conducted by George El 
Written & Graphic Teaching Aids. [Ed 474s (3 qr.) 
‘\. I Pa 
University of Oregon E ugene Jun 18 July 
Laboratory in Audio-Visual Aids. Ed 335s; Audi 
Visual Aids in Education. Ed 435s (1-2 Hugh B. We 
Pennsylvania 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg July 8-Aug 
Visual & Sensory Aids in Education 238 (2) John W. Rice 

College Misericordia, Dallas June 24-Aug 
Visual Aids & Sensory Techniques (3) Sr. M. Immaculata 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh Inlv1-19 
Sensory Aids. 410 (2 qr.) Michael Ferenc 
VMarywood College, Scranton June 29-Aug. 5 
Audio-Visual Aids to Teaching (3) Sister M. Sylvia 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown July 1-Aug. 24 
Visual Education (3) Melville Boyer 
Pennsylvania State College, State College July 1-Aug. 10 
Visual & Other Sensory Aids in Education. Ed 
424 (3); Problems in Visual & Other Sensory Aids 
in Education. Fd 487 (2) given Aug. 12-31. 
Both courses conducted by Vander Meer 
State Teachers College, Edinboro June 24-Aug. 4 
Visual Education (2 qr.) John V. Alexick 


State Teachcrs’ College, Kutztown June 24-Aug. 2 
Visual Education. (1) Allan F. Bubeck 
State Teachers College, Mansfield June 24-Aug. 3 


Visual Education. 33 (1 qr.) Cyril L. Stout 
Temple University, Philadelphia June 24-Aug. 2 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. 135s; Non- 
projection A-V Aids to Instruction. 136s (2 each) 

Blair E. Daniels 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia July 1-Aug. 10 


Visual & Sensory Techniques. Ed 526s (2) J. H. Minnick 
Villa Maria College, Erie June 24-Aug. 2 
Visual Aids (3) Sister Irma Claire 


June 10-July 19 
Instructor not appointed 


Westminster College, New Wilmington 
Visual Education. Ed 375 (3) 
Texas 
Houston College, Houston June 3-July 17 
Audio-Visual Methods. 438 (3) Not reported 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville 
June 4-July 13 
Administration of Audio-Visual Aids. Ed 480 (3 ar.) 
W. E. Driskill-Mrs. Francis Oliver 
Southwest Texas Teachers College, San Marcos June 3-July 13 


Audio-Visual Education. Ed 273 (3) Ruby Henderson 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock July 18-Aug. 28 
Visual-Audio Aids in Education. 3315 (3) G. P. Mecham 
Utah 
Utah State Agriculture College, Logan July 22-Aug. 24 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education. 161 (2% qr.) Mr. Noble 
Virginia 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville June 17-Aug. 10 
Audio-Visual Education, S106 (3) P. I. Ritter 
Virginia State College, Petersburg June 17-Aug. 16 


Audio Visual Aids to Instruction (2 courses) 
Samuel Madden 
Washington 
Central Wash. College of Education, Ellensburg 
June 17-Aug. 17 
Visual Instruction. Ed 139 (5 qr.) \. J. Foy Cross 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle July 22-Aug. 21 
Educational Motion Pictures. Ed 133Mb (2% ar.) 
Paul Wright 
State College of Washington, Pullman (6 or & weeks) 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education. S161b (2 or 3); 
Seminar in Instructional Aids. Ed S248 (2-4) 
Gnaedinger-DeBernardis 
Research in Audio-Visual Aids. Ed S16le (2-6) Mr. Simpson 
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ishington, Seattle 


June 24-July 24 


\udio-Vis \ids Management. 144Sa (2% qr.) To be arr. 
Vester Wash. llege of Education, Bellingham 
June 24-July 24 
Visual Aids. Ed 165; Constr<ction and Use of 
Visual Aids. 137 (2 & 3) Galtry-Rice 


Washington, D.C. 


y 


Catholic University of America 


July 1-Aug. 10 
Visual Aids. 5$9 (2) 


Ellis Haworth 


Wisconsin 

State Teachers Colleae, River Falls 
Visual Aids. 107 (2 qr.) Mr. Jorstad 

Stout Institute, Menomonie June 17-July 26 
Visual Education I> Ed 360; Problems in Visual 

Paul C. Nelson 

niversity of Wisconsin, Madison June 21-Aug. 16 

Visual Instruction. 165 (2) W. A. Wittich-John Guy Fowlkes 

Local Production of Audio-Visual Materials. 177 


(2) W. A. Wittich-Freeman Brown 


June 11-July 19 


Education, Ed 560 (2 each) 


y 


Wyoming 
June 20-July 24 
Clarence D. Jayne 


University of Wyoming, Laramie 
Audio-Visual Education. 656 (3 qr.) 
Ontario, Canada 


Ontario Department of Education, Toronto July 3-16 
Audio-Visual Aids J. W. Grimmon & Staff 
AUDIO-VISUAL WORKSHOPS 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. July 1-Aug. 2 
A-V Workshop (for Church Leaders) S199 (1) 

Frank Lindhorst 

July 1-Aug. 3 

Sr. Michael & Staff 

July 1-Aug. 9 


Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 
Audio-Visual Workshop. 107 (2) 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Four Workshops (2 units each) 
Materials and Methods; Advanced Project Studies ; 
Television in Education James McPherson & Staff 
Radio in the Classroom (July 29-Aug. 9) 
Elizabeth Goudy Noel 
Aug. 5-17 
C. R. Crakes 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. June 10-15 
Audio-Visual Aids. Ed 270 (1) Lucile Jones 
The following four Workshops will be conducted by 
Norma Barts 
July 29-Aug. 2 
July 15-19 
June 24-27 
July 8-12 
July 23-Aug. 23 


Stanford University, Palo Alto 


University of Colorado, Boulder 
University of Georgia, Athens (1 cr.) 
Western Illinois Normal College, Macomb 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Visual Education Workshop (3 qr.) 


The increasing interest on the part of state departments 
of education, state universities and state educational as- 
sociations in a better understanding of the availability and 
proper use of audio-visual teaching aids, is evidenced in 
figures released recently by W. C. DeVry, president, DeVry 
Corporation, Chicago. These figures reveal that during 
the current school year DeVry Educational Department 
staff members have appeared before a total of 11,000 educators, 
in 113 cities in 18 states. 


At Memphis, Tenn., for instance, during the week of 
January 21st, 1,200 teachers attended visual aids confer- 
ences. As the result of conferences in Eastern Michigan, 
under the direction of Vern Stockman, director of audio- 
visual aids, Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant, plans are being completed. for a state-wide series 
of meetings during the fall term. 


Other state visual aids meetings at which Mr. Crakes 
and Miss Barts of DeVry appeared, include a series of 
conferences in Mississippi, Utah, South Dakota, and 
Colorado, sponsored by the State Universities and De- 
partments of Education. 
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Complete Library of a  —-T . 
RELIGIOUS FILMS 


on 16mm SOUND 
as well as over 2000 
features, shorts, mu- ge 
sicals and cartoons. 








Newest |6mm 
Sound Equipment 


Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog, now! 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 3 *su"er tx 








“FIBER FLAX, 
THE SOURCE OF LINEN” 


Its production, processing and 
some other uses 


16MM COLOR AND SOUND 
This 400-foot reel is first of a technically-super- 
vised series for classroom use. 
Also Western Subjects 


2 x 2 Color Slides, Photographs, 
35mm Filmstrips, 16mm Movies. 


WESTERN COLORFILMS 
3734 N.E. Chico St. Portiand 13, Ore. 





SOMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
Book Your Classroom Rental Films Now for 1946-47 








Film No. Title 

H-800 Championship Typing +... (16 mm. silent) 
H-801 Can You Read Gregg? (16 mm. silent) 
H-802 Business Machines (16 mm. silent) 
H-803 Tricks of the Trade for Typists (16 mm. silent) 
HS-810 Typing Shortcuts, ‘Part |"' (16 mm. sound) 
HS-81! Typing Shortcuts, ‘Part II"' (16 mm. sound) 
HS-812 Typing Shortcuts, ‘Part III"' (16 mm. sound) 
HS-813 Take a Letter, Please (16 mm. sound) 
HS-814 Basic Typing: Methods (16 mm. sound) 
HS-815 Basic Typing: Machine Operation (16 mm. sound) 
HS-816 Machine Transcription: Machine Operation (16 mm. sound) 
HS-817 Speeding Your Reading (16 mm. sound) 
HS-818 Penmanship Improver (16 mm. sound) 


Confirmation will be made promptly by 


TEACHING AIDS EXCHANGE (Mouccttt CStitcrnia 











Covarruslas 


L MAPS 


MURA 


Endlessly fascinating scientifically accurate 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
derstanding current world events. Third edition 
now on press, for delivery in December . . 10.75 
the set (series of six 


SCHWABACHER.- a ie 


MARKET STREET*+ SAN FRANCISCO 





Educational Screen 


Techniques of Using Films in 
Classroom Teaching 
NORMA A. BARTS 


Educational Dept., DeVry Corporation 


Me * showing a film in a classroom is not 

asain Films will be ineffective unless the 

teacher in charge uses as much if not greater skill thai 

she would use with other teaching devices. Here is a 

composite of widely accepted suggestions to help the 

classroom teacher use films in teaching situations 

General Suggestions: 

1. Use films to supplement, not to substitute for the 
teacher. 

2. Teach the material portrayed in the film; do not 
use the film for mere display or to pass the time. 

3. Don't use a film to arouse interest, and then neglect 
the interest aroused. 

4. Don't use films for saving time and thought and 
work. They won't. 


mn 


Employ the film as your servant, not your masier. 
6. There is no one method for using a film. A film 
may be used at different times for entirely different 
purposes. 


NI 


Maintain a normal classroom atmosphere. Dispel 
the idea that films are a “treat” or that you are put- 
Employ quick and simple, un- 


obtrusive procedures to prepare for showing the 


ting on a “show.” 


film. 

8. Present the film to one class only with the regular 
classroom teacher in charge. 

Choosing the Film 


1. Contents of film must correlate with the subject 


matter being taught. 
2. Film content must match the age and maturity 
levels of the students. 
3. The younger the students, the less complex and 


the shorter should be the film. Limit the presenta- 
tion to one reel. 
4. Evaluate a film according to its effectiveness in a 
specific situation. Do not compare films. The ques- 
tion is not whether a film is good, but is it a good 
film for a particular purpose or a particular group? 
Planning the Lesson 
1. Preview the film, to know what it does and does 
not contain. 


2. Determine your purpose in showing the film. Then 
plan the lesson as you would plan any other good 
lesson. 

3. Don't include too many visual aids in one lesson 


plan. 
Read any material that may accompany the film. 
It may be helpful. 

Pre-Showing Preparation of the Class 

1. Pupils must be prepared in advance for what they 
will see and why they are seeing it. 

2. This can be done in any number of ways, includ- 
ing (a) group discussion, (b) questions and an- 
swers, (c) blackboard outlines or notations, (d) 
vocabulary enrichment exercises, (e) lecture, (f) 
reference to past experiences, (g) utilization of 
other teaching aids—books and visual materials. 


ee ee, ee ee ae 


n 
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3. Plan an introduction to the lesson that will chal 
lenge the students to THINK 


Post-Showing Activities 


1. After projecting the film, lead the class back to a 
review and reconsideration of the film by (a) ques 
tions and answers, (b) discussion, (« oral re 


ports, (d) reading from reference materials, (e) 
use of blackboard, (f) written reviews, (¢) 
or outlines, (h) dramatizations, (1) creative writ 
ing, or drawing or modeling, (j) use of other au 


dio-visual aids. 
2? Avoid aimless discussions or activities. 


- 


shown a= seco 


3. The film may well be ( 
point out, explain, or emphasize particular parts 

Coordinating the Lesson with the Unit 

1. Raise new problems, alter old ones or set new pur 
poses by discussions. Let these discussions be tea 
cher-dominated. 

2. Evaluate the film in its relation to the whole learn 
ing situation. Encourage free and spontaneous stu 


dent reactions. Use these reactions to plan the next 


lesson with.a film even more effectively) 


3. Guide, supervise and stimulate individual students 


to continue their study activities into any field of 
interest brought about by the film lesson 


EFLA Detroit Meeting 


(Concluded from page 267) 


EFLA’s withdrawal from the buying and selling of 
films for and to their member libraries except in the 
case of worthwhile school-made films for which com- 
mercial demand is inadequate. It was also decided to 
expand the EFLA Film Evaluation Project, the fea- 
tures and functioning of which were described by Mrs. 
Flory, who asked for suggestions as to future form and 
procedure. Attention was called to the need to “evalu- 
ate the evaluators.” 

A series of pamphlets is another EFLA undertak- 
ing. The first of these, “Making Films Work for Your 
Community,” is now off the press. It was compiled 
under the direction of 
Films, Cleveland Public Library. Two more publica- 


Patricia O. Blair, Curator of 
tions planned are one on utilization of recordings and 
transcriptions, and a “Handbook on Films for Interna- 
tional Relations,” which will be published in the early 
fall under the joint sponsorship of EFLA and the Cur- 
riculum Service Bureau for International Studies, Inc. 
(Columbia University). Mrs. Esther L. 
man of the Committee working on this pamphlet, which 


Berg is chair- 


will include dramatic, documentary and didactic films. 


Congratulations are due Mr. Boerlin, Mrs. Flory, 
James Kinder, and others responsible for making this 
the livest and biggest of all EFLA conventions, and 
affording producers and educators the opportunity to 
exchange ideas. To quote Mr. Boerlin, “producers, dis- 
tributors, teachers, and researchers feel that they are 
standing on the threshold of a tremendous develop- 
ment 


. to which they are all anxious to contribute.” 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE 


FILMATIC 


Slide and Film Strip 















Motor-Driven Forced Air Cooled 
No Rewinding Necessary 
Anastigmat Projection Lens 
Easily Adjustable for Either 
Horizontal or Vertical Pictures 


e Smooth, Sharp Focusing 

e Instant Framing 

¢ Manumatic Slide Carrier 

¢ Professional Efficiency 

e Rugged—Stable—Portable 


The GoldE Filmatic enables you to make the most effective use 
of all three types of still projection material. Can be changed 
from film to slide showing in a jiffy! Permits use of 300 as well 
as 200 or 100 watt lamp for more brilliant projection . . . yet 
safeguards precious slides or film against heat damage. Cooler 
handling. Complete with carrying case. 


AIR-FLO 


STEREOPTON 


LAMP CAPACITY 
UP TO 1000 WATTS 


Get brilliant screen images 
at longer projection dis- 
tances. Blower cooling plus 
heat filter protects precious 
slides, lengthens life of lamp, 
insures cooler handling. 
Shows standard 3%" x 4” 
stereopticon slides. Choice 
of projection lenses. 3 ground 
and polished condenser 
lenses furnished. Very sturdy 
and stable. 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


1220-C West Madison St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Makers of Quolity Projection Equipment for Twenty-f ve 





~SS SRB Bnannawes =m al 
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in film and sound reproduction 
has been definitely advanced by Holmes de- 
signed machines. Constant research and im- 
provement has established Holmes Sound-on- 
Film Projectors as the standard of comparison. 
Write for full information. 





Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 








1813 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





























Visual Teaching Aids 
2x2 COLOR SLIDE SERIES 


"Who Comes To Your Home" 


A series of 30 Color Slides showing the part taken 
by COMMUNITY HELPERS in keeping our homes 


functioning smoothly. 


Mounted Under Glass—Complete with Study Guide 
in Sturdy Box—$18.00 


Get on our mailing list. Write for fee Catalog. 


‘, Colts. ry 814 West Eighth St. 
a7 Los Angeles 14, Cal. 











NOW EVERY SCHOOL MAY ORDER 


George Eliot's THIS FAMOUS CLASSIC 
“SILAS MARNER" ONE DAY OUTRIGHT 
RENTAL PURCHASE 





in 
oes Saat =o Order from $75.00 


3 reels MODERN PICT 
URES, INC. 
R.T. 40 Min. 1219 Farnam Street 
OMAHA (2), NEBRASKA 

















SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 

, Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 
FEL ™M fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 
VISUAL SCIENCES, 2%. Suffern, New York 














Educational Screen 


News anWo 


Rocky Mountain Audio-Visual Institute 


The first full-scale postwar Rocky Mountain Audio 
Visual Institute will be held June 5-7 at the Pueblo 
Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado. Experienced and 
well-qualified speakers and leaders in the audio-visual 
field have been secured to headline the program. 

Morning, afternoon and evening sessions will be 
held. Evening programs will feature previews of new 
films, special entertainment and panel discussions by 
outstanding national leaders. 

The Institute will devote itself primarily 


+ 


to the 
discussion of basic problems facing the administrator 
and the classroom teacher in instituting and organizing 
an adequate learning aids program for the classroom. 
Problems to be discussed include, “What Constitutes 
an Adequate Learning Aids Program for the Class 
room,” “How to Use the Classroom Teaching Film 
Effectively,” “The Contribution and Place of the 
Slidefilm in the Classroom,” “New Developments in 
the Areas of Charts, Globes, Maps, etc.,”’ “Radio and 
Recordings as Educational Aids,” “Using Audio-Vis 
ual Teaching Materials in the Rural School,” ‘The 
Place of the Documentary Film in Education,” “How 
to Start Building an Audio-Visual Program for a 
School System,” and “Patterns of Classroom Film 
Production.” 

Miss Carolyn Guss, assistant in administration at 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids at the University 
of Indiana, will be in charge of all demonstrations dur- 
ing the entire Institute program. 

For detailed information about the Institute, write 
to Ernest Tiemann, director of the Department of 
Visual Education, Pueblo Junior College, 412 West 


7th Street, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Education Committee on Television 


Television Broadcasters Association, Inc. has orga- 
nized an education committee to “foster television as 
an educational medium and to act as a clearing house 
for general television information”. Wallace S. Mcre- 
land, assistant to the president of Rutgers University, 
has been named chairman of the committee. Other 
members are Kenneth Bartlett of Syracuse University, 
Barclay Leathem of Western Reserve University, Na- 
than Rudich, New Schoo!, and EK. H. Rietzke of th 
Capitol Radio Engineering Institute. 


Chicago Plans Film Council Chapter 


Organization 1s under way of a Chicago chapter 
of the Film Council of America, recently set up 
Washington at the summary meeting of the National 
16mm. Advisory Committee. This committee, com 
posed of representatives of eight commercial and edu 
cational groups, collaborated with the OWT, Treasury 
and other government departments in securing an 
dience of over 30,000,000 for 16mm. prints of Victor) 
loan films. On a national scale the Council will con- 
tinue to promote and guide the broader use of 16nin 


films and other audio-visual materials for community 
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Wotes 


and educational purposes; locally, its ipters 
provide a common meeting ground for everyone int 
ested in the use of project d materials in educatio1 


dustry, church, club or home 


committee includes a chairman, Mr. William F. Kruse, 


(Bell & Howell Filmosound Library), Mildred Batel 
elder (American Library \ssociatio1 Harry 
Strauss ( National Council of Y. M. ( \.’s). Georg 


Allen (Soundies, Inc.), and Weslev Greene (Secre 


tary ) of the College Film Center, 84 East Randoiph 


Street. Inquiries should be ad lressed t thie =f re ir\ 


MPA Finances Production of Teaching Films 


Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture As 
ociation ot Ame ric l, has announce «| the apy ropri } 
tion of $100,000 by th \ssociation for the produ 


tion of seven experiment il classroom films which will 


ve designed to serve as models for producers of class 
room films. Dr. Mark A. May, director of the | 


tute of Human Relations of Yale University. and head 


of a group of educators who recommended this entet 
teaching films would be WRC 

The seven sample films, which will be shot in 35m1 
and reduced to 16mm, will be distributed on a non 
profit basis to schools through Teaching Films Custo 
dians, Inc. They will be 10 to 20 minutes long. Pro 


4 


duction will begin as soon as the Board 
Sub-Committee on Education, in cooperation with the 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education, agree 
as to the film subjects most needed. Arthur Mayer 
film consultant to the Secretary of War, will be 
charge of salves No decision has beet 


where the films will be produced. 


Earlier this year, $50,000 was allocated by the 
MPAA for the research program being conducted 


Gardner Hart at Yale to determine how the best edu 
cational films that now exist can be in proved in teacl 


ing effectiveness and in technical quality 


Institute Held by Chicago Film Workshop 


The Chicago Film Workshop sponsored a Visual 
Institute for Adult Group Leaders in the Woodrovy 
Wilson Meeting Room of the International Relatior 
\pril 12th and 13th. Libraries, social aget 


cies, general education groups, clubs, churches and 


Center on 


dustries were repre sent ra by the leade1 s whose re Spo! 
sibility it is to plan educational programs for theit 
organizations 

Sessions the first d vere devoted t sources ot 
audio-visual materials. “Great Britain's Informational 
Film Program” was presented by Neville Gar 
British Informaticn Services, Washingtot 7= Mil 
dred L. Batchelder, Audio Visual Committee. Ameri 
Call Library \ssociation. gave an llustr; ted talk o1 


“Sources of Instructional Films for Adult Audiences 
“Canada’s Nation-\Wide Film Pro 
cussed by Jack Ralph, National Film Board, Ot 


tawa, Canada Leshe Brown. DyMrector. Department of 





prise, stated that new techniques in the making of 
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USE CRAIG 
yisud, 


FOR BETTER... EASIER EDITING 


Craig 16 mm. Junior 
Splicer is inexpen- 
sive — easy to use. 
Complete with bottle 
of Craig Safety Film 
Cement and water 


container. $3.95 














Craig Master Combi- 
nationgives efficient, 
positive splices, 16 
mm. silent or sound 
film. Has Craig 16 
mm. Senior Splicer, 
pr. of Craig Master 
geared rewinds, will 
take 800, 1200, or 
1600 ft. reels. 
$23.50 

















Craig Junior Com- 
bination includes 
two Craig Jr. 400 ft. 
geared rewinds, 
Craig 16 mm. Jr. 
splicer, bottle Craig 
Safety Film Cement, 
and water container. 


$8.95 

















Craig Senior Splicer 
for 16mm. sound or 
silent film. Has auto- 
matic dry scraper — 
four simple opera- 
tions without wet- 
ting film gives you 
permanent splices 


$10.95 











Craig 16 mm. Pro- 
jecto-Editor permits 
carefulinspection of 
your scenes inaction 
ona small recessed 
miniature screen. 












Craig Visual Aids Service Co. 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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——==S§TORIES in STILLS— 
Visual Aids 
2x2 COLOR SLIDES 

FOURTH of a SERIES on FOOD PRODUCTION 


“Contaloupes” 


35 Slides—$9.25—Mounted in Glass 


A continuous story. No study guides re- 
quired. The color views and projection titles 
tell the story. 





Let us prove the superiority of this material. Send 
for preview set. No obligation. Many other subjects. 


Catalog on Request 


PHILP PHOTO VISUAL SERVICE 


1954 Pasadena Ave. Long Beach 6, Calif. 














SOUTH AMERICAN VISUAL MATERIALS 

Original, authentic series of color-prinis on heavy art board, for study 
of South and Central America, Mexico and California. Choice of sub- 
jects. Designed for use in classroom and library. All pictures water- 
proofed. Each se-ies complete with printed manual. 

Imported, unbreakable costume dolls, flags, books 

in Spanish, and South American Folklore Tales. 

Catalog upon request. 

LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE, P. ©. Box 231, El Monte, California 
(Under South American management) 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
WITH your quickly eo gte 
TYPEWRITTEN Use Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3'"'x4 


MESSAGES | or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"' 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept ne substitute. 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc., Dept. V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 











COLOR SLIDES 


Outstanding sets of natural color 2x2 
slides by authorities in their fields 
Life and Features of Latin America—Bird, 
Animal and Plant Life of Western U. S. A. 
Available for Sale or Rentci Send for Catalogs. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO (Colorslide Library) 
Wickenden Bidg. (P. O. Box 471) 1036 Chorro St. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 








Complete 16mm Sound Film LEWIS 


Service for Schools 
Educationals Send for P FILM 
Religious free copy o 
Cartoons & 1946 e SERVICE 
Musicals Rental Film 1145 No. Market St. 
Features Catalog Wichita 5, Kans. 








Hold your BOTANY FIELD TRIPS 
In the CLASSROOM 


Native Flora of the Pacific States in Natural Color 2x2 Kodachrome 
Slides. Scientifically accurate. Professional photography. In use in 
Colleges, Museums and Schools thruout the Country. List on request. 


BROOKING TATUM, Kelseyville, Calif. 














MM STRIP FILMS 


Send for 1946 Catalog 
STILLFILM, INC. 


8443 Melrose Ave. HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 








Educational Screen 


Public Discussion and Debate, University of Wiscon- 
sin, brought the afternoon session to a close with a 
resume of “\Wisconsin’s State-Wide Film Program” 

The evening session was a film forum demonstra- 
tion on “India”. The discussion following the show- 
ing of the film was moderated by E. W. Puttkammer, 
Law School, University of Chicago. On the resource 
panel which led the discussion was John Duncan Mil- 
ler, British Information Services, Mr. Dat a-Majum- 
der, a native of India, and Robert Fleminz, American 
Instructor at Woodstock School, India. 

The final session was on “Selection and Utilization 
cf Materials” with emphasis on slides, filmstrips, charts, 
etc. L. Harrv Strauss, National Council of YMCA’s 
led the discussion, assisted by Richard b. Sealock, 
Librarian, Gary Public Library, Reverend Edwin T. 
Buehrer, Third Unitarian Church, and FE. C. Wag- 
goner, Supervisor, Visual Education, Public Schools, 


[-legin. 


NAVED's Chicago Office 
NAVED will move into its new headquarters at 
430 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, « 


with Don White in charge as Executive Secretary 


n June 1, 


of the organization. Mr. White has had many years’ 
prewar experience as head of the [ducational Film 
Library of the University System of Georgia, and has 
served with the Army overseas as a photographic of- 
ficer. 

A full-time staff and permanent offices will enable 
NAVED to carry on a real program of activity. 


University of Cincinnati to Hold Business 
Education Institute on Visual Aids 


The department of business education of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, will hold a 
one-week Business Education Institute, June 10-15. 
The Institute will be devoted to the subject, “Audio- 
Visual Aids in Business Education.” The course will 
survey the purposes and the uses, technical problems, 
and available materials for the use of audio-visual aids 
in the teaching of business subjects. A critical evaiua- 
tion of the various types of aids wil! be made. Numer- 
cus demonstrations will be included of various types 
of equipment and various materials. These will include 
materials which can be prepared by classroom teachers. 
Included in the course will be demonstrations and a 
study of such teaching helps as were used extensively 
in military instruction during World War II. 

The entire program will be under the direction of 
Ray G. Price, head of the department of business edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati. 


D.V.I. Election in Zone VI 


New officers for Zone VI of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction are: Chet Ullin, Kitsap 
County Audio-Visual Director, President; Claude 
Simpson, State College of Washington, Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Glenn Satchwell, Northern Idaho State Teachers 
College, Vice-President; Curtis Reid, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, Vice-President ; Delmar 
Harris, Vancouver (Wash.) Audio-Visual Director, 
Vice-President. 
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Current Film News 


@ BRANDON FILMS, 1600 Broad tion begat t \\ 


wav. New York 19, reports the foliow - peanee or & ; epee etn 
ing new releases tart t ig * the ruins \ 


The Pale Horseman—19 il | 
duced in cooperatio! with NRE A 


A public health film which shows the ul Warsaw igain, al 
perils of disease facing survivors of n drav eV t 

the war in the midst of destruction n the ruins o 

in the liberated countries, and explains @ BRITISH INFORMATION SI 
that conditions inviting epidemic 1 ICES. 30 Rocket Plaza. N \ 
those lands constitute a tl l = es 





Gi 
- 
4 
( 
4 
' 
tas 
RL () 
vention has be started by the Al ( nnout t ivailabili 
lied Armies and UNRRA, but tl Jat ew soul i1 lor, as 
ger of epidemic cat ] | 1 
by continued aid to the stricken cout We Discover the Dictionary 
tries and continued internatio1 e wreful stu Konary pt 
oreration of public health specialists = Deas See PLD. Ni 
Discusston Julia Wwata tere T 


Food-Secret of the Peace—10) in., ; 
produced by the National ial Boat | Cal ! tol 


of Canada, approaches 


food trom the point yt iew ot its I { ‘ I . nitions 


economic and. polit 

the world today 

iniportant factor in promoting the it Ancient World Inheritance 
ternational goodwill whi cal i \ itivat tall 
the way for an increased foreign tt 

without which prosperity at me cannot 

be assured. It iss] 

stable economies, to t establis 

of democracy in thos 


ly under dictatorial occupation, and 1 


the preservation of law and order. 1 t tut ent eon] 

combined political effects of scarcit s 1 with t erati 

and inflation are pictured with s cs Or tal Institut 

of unrest and violence to whicl é ( 

are driven by hunget \ discussio1 How to Study P ~ 

trailer—Getting the Most Out of a Filn re ieite. acid ' 

(7 min.) accompanies this subject n studv te e materia 
Warsaw Rebuilds, 11 min., showing developed around t periences 

the unconquerable spirit of the Polish nint Ge stnGen! iS PESp 

people Nazi ruthlessness and preci ales t tor a Class 1 Is 

sion are epitomized bv scenes of War 1nd ‘ StU 

saw as the Germans left it. Once a Dr. William G. | Vorthwest 

thriving city of 1,500,000 inhabitants University, shov ractical t 

with historic landmarks and modern how study na mad re pleasant al 

buildings, on its liberation in January prontable throug tivation ol 

1945, 90% of Warsaw was in ruins, per techniques 

300,600 civilians and partisans had Know Your Library—design: 

been killed, and the rest of the popu uid students to whot 1 librarv isa 

lation deported Che returning Poles wilderit place Betty 

found their capital a_ silent levelled story, they will lear something 

wasteland, but the work of reconstruc the er-all organization of a typi 
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2 GREAT FEATURE 
MOTION PICTURES 


Now ready for 
16mm RELEASE — 


lf you are looking for perfect 
all-age entertainment for home, 
school or club here is an un- 
beatable combination. 


BALFE’S OPERETTA 


All the warmth of great music, the hilarious 
comedy of a grand: team, and top flight 
Hollywood Production. 





Presents 


WV aan HAR DY 


iN THE HAL ROACH PROD nap 


The BOHEMIAN 
GIRL 


JACK LONDON’S BEST 


Film Daily said—‘One of the best sea 
yarns that the screen can claim!’ Jack Lon- 
don at his best!’’ “Photography at its finest!’ 
“‘Masterly direction.“ 








OR PICTURES 


Presents 


JACK LONDON’S 


MIGHTY SEA DRAMA 


MUTINY on the 


ELSINORE 
with PAUL LUKAS 


AST 





You can consistently depend 
upon the extensive prograr: 
of major Hollywood prod- 
uct available to the 1lémr) 
market from 


ASTOR 
PICTURES 
CORP. 


136 West 46th Street 
\. NEW YORK CITY 19, N.Y. 
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Young America Films 


brings you this great 


AWARD WINNER 


Here’s your chance to own 
one of the finest one-reel 
features ever produced! 


Frank Sinatra 


starring in R.K.O.’s 


“The House | Live In’ 











ONCE you see and 
hear this magni- 
ficent 16 mm. film, we 
think you will be 
quick to agree that no 
school film-library 
should be without it. 


It is a powerful emotional appeal for racial 
and democratic tolerance—and your students 
will be just as enthusiastic over the lesson it 
teaches as they are about Frank Sinatra, its 
star. The famous song of democratic thought 
by Earl Robinson which gives this film its 
title, and its force, is beautifully sung by 
Sinatra to the group of youngsters who 
appear with him in the film. Produced by 
Frank Ross, directed by Mervyn LeRoy, and 
released by RKO, the picture is not only 
something new in entertainment, but some- 


thing extraordinary as a force for good. 


Young America Films is indeed proud to 
be able to bring you this great 1-reel feature 
in 16 mm. print. The price has been made as 
low as possible to insure maximum distri- 


bution, 1-reel: running time— 10 minutes. 


(Orders placed now will not be $ 2 750 


filled before September) 


Order this great film now ==y 
y Young America Films I 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


I wish to order the 16 mm. feature, 
“The House I Live In,” starring Frank 
Sinatra. I understand that orders placed 
r now will not be filled before September. 


Order attached 0 
i Check or money order enclosed [| 





i a 





j Position_ 





i School cddress. 





I City State 





ES-5 
mee oe ee eS Se 


high schooi library, how to use the 
card catalogue, the principles of the 
Dewey Decimal System, arrangement 
of the books on the shelves, and how 
to use supplementary materials such 
as the encyclopedia, Reader's Guide 
and the vertical file. 


Produced in collaboration with Miss 
Alice Lohre _# 


Library Science, 


Assistant Professor of 
University of IIli- 
nois. 


@ UNITED SPECIALISTS, Ince., 
159 East 35th St., New York 16, an- 
nounce the release of 


> 


Training You to Train Your Dog—3 
reels (32 min.)—available for sale or 
rental, in color or black and white. 
It is the first of a series of four films 
based on the book of the same title 
by Blanche Saunders, published by 
Doubleday & Co. In simple, clear lan- 
guage and pictures, the film shows 
how dogs can be trained without pun- 
ishment in the 14 steps of Basic Obed- 
ience Instruction. This includes heel- 
ing and sitting, coming when called, 
lying down, staying upon command, 
dropping in the distance and jumping. 
This training is desirable for all dogs 
—from the pet in the home to the dogs 
used for highly specialized work, as 
well as those entered in Obedience 





Trials to gain the title C. D. (Com- 
panion Dog) offered by the American 
Kennel Club. An actual training class 
is shown with many different breeds, 
handled by both children and adults. 


@ YMCA MOTION PICTURE BU- 
REAU, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, has released the first two pictures 
in “The Art of Living” series of 
l6mm_ forum-films, produced jointly 
by Association Films (YMCA) and 
Look Magazine. These one-reel films 
are specifically designed to provoke 
thinking, stimulate discussion, and mo- 
tivate action: 

You and Your Family—showing a 
typical American family involved in 
situations common to every family 
group. The problems connected with 
social engagements, housework, and 
late hours are pictured, with alternate 
courses of behavior indicated. Specta- 
tors are invited to join in the dis- 


cussion. 

You and Your Friends—another 
participation-film, centered around a 
teen-age party. The audience is asked 
to listen to the dialogue and evaluate 


Educational Screen 


different behavior at the 


party. A summary stimulates the audi 


types of 


ence to a discussion of the problems 
involved in friendship. 

\ comprehensive discussion guide 
for use by teachers and group lead 
ers accompanies the films. 


The production schedule of Look 
and YMCA ealls for the making of 


} 


six more films, using similar tech 


niques, to be ready in the fall. 

BM TEACHING AIDS EXCHANGE, 
P. O. Box 1127, Modesto, Calif., a 
cooperative organization of teachers 
of business subjects have produced 
and offer for sale or rental, two new 
instructional films: 

Penmanship Improver (10 min.) 
designed to help students make sub- 
stantial progress in penmanship im- 
provement without taking a complete 
‘ourse in penmanship. The system pre- 
sented is the innovation of Maude 
Collins Genochio, a successful west- 
coast penmanship instructor. The film 
teaches students to make - skilfully 
three simple strokes which constitute 
more than 90% of all the longhand let- 
ters. The producers do not recom- 
mend the film for elementary school 
use or for students who have time 
to take complete courses in penman- 
ship. 


Speeding Your Reading (1() min.) 
brings the findings of famous “read 
ing clinic’ research into the class- 
room. Designed to improve the read- 
ing speed of high school and adult 
classroom audiences by giving an un- 
derstanding of correct reading habits, 
the film concentrates on developing 
correct eye movements. The start and 
stop motion of the eyes, the point of 
focus, and the span of recognition, 
long understood by teachers as basic 
concepts in the development of good 
reading habits, are presented in a sim- 
ple and meaningful way. The most 
common reasons for slow reading are 
illustrated, and suggestions are made 
for correction of reading faults. The 
problems of focalizing while reading, 
spelling out words, and excessive re- 
gressions are clearly illustrated. 


BM OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Washington 25, D. C., has 
just produced a new 16mm film on 
inflation entitled: 

Which Way This Time? (1 reel)- 
depicting how disastrous inflation after 
World War II has thus far been pre- 
vented by government controls. Ii 
points out that serious inflation still 
threatens the economy of the United 
States, and asks the public not to pay 
over-ceiling rents and prices as a con- 
iribution toward the defeat of infla- 
tion. The film draws lessons from his- 
tory to highlight the depressions and 
misery caused by postwar inflations 
Animation and symbcls are employed 
throughout. 

OPA regional and district offices 
and former OWI 16mm distributors 
have 16mm prints of this subject. 
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Entertainment Films in 14mm 
ct). 1 


@® BELL & HOWELI 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, 
the following current 16mm Universal 


ormers 


releases: 
Reckless Age (6 reels) 
rich girl runs away to become 


poor little 


sales- 





girl in one of her own chain stores, 


with business and romantic complica- 
Cast Gloria 
Stephenson, Franklin 


tions ensuing. includes 
Jean, Henry 
Pangborn, Judy Clark. 

Bowery to Broadway (9 reels)—two 
rival Irish from the 
Bowery to Times Square. “Show busi- 


showmen battle 


ness” amusingly shown by Jack Oakie, 
Susanna Foster,, Turhan Bey, Ann 
Blyth, Maria Montez, Donald O’Con- 
nor, Louise Allbritton. 

Enter Arsene Lupin (7)—another 
romantic adventure of the Robin Hood 
crook, featuring Charles Korvin, Ella 
Raines, J. Carrol] Naish. 


@ COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
19, has obtained exclusive 16mm. dis- 
tribution rights to 

The Jungle Menace, a chapter play 
in 15 episodes, released theatrically by 
Columbia Pictures. Frank Buck bat- 
ters his way through countless perils 
with the aid of Sasha Siemel, the Ti- 
ger Man in a pulse-tingling drama set 
in the Malay 
Asia. 


Peninsula jungles of 


French Documentaries 


Distributed by A.F. Films 
A new commercial company 
ling French documentary 


hand- 


educational 


and informational shorts has been 
formed in New York under the name 
ot A. F. Films, Inc. The new com- 


pany is one of several branch offices 
planned by the parent organization in 
Paris, Les Actualités Francaises, and 
da4stribution outlet for 
the United States and Canada. Shorts 
depicting French cultural, 
and social life, will be adapted for 
American use and distributed here in 
both l6mm and 35mm either 
French or English commentaries. 

Les Actualités Francaises has more 
than twenty one and two reel films 
planned for the year. The films cover 
Such diverse topics as the history of 
ceramics, life in present day Paris, 
the primitive culture of the Negroes 


will serve as 


economic, 


with 
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ot rent quatorial Atrica, and the Catalog 
histori ty of Rouen. Preparation of . z : 
. d : Simmel- Meservey, 9538 Brighton 
hims tor school us¢ carried out og 2 ecg . 
psa: Way, Beverly Hills, California, has 
with the assistance ot experts in the ar - 
gall nie eae issued a new catalog of its productions, 
visual educatior nei¢ \ll films dis 1 “ay : > i) ” 
titled “Your Junior Prom Program”, 
tributed with Englis commentary 3) i . “ 
ae , which features its latest release “Jun- 
will be adapted for American audi co = 
ior Prom,” a 2-reel color and sound 
ences Original Fret versions of ' . ; ; 
es mahi ; ; film on the etiquette of dating by 
ims wi also ve used tor advanced . ee ee 
at Bh Spies rows young people, and gives information 
‘ren inguage students 1 ; i 
also on its many other educational 
[he films now in preparation are the productions, both 16 mm motion pic- 
beginning of a much more extensive tures, and recordings. Edward Sim- 
: YY mm ) 4 - d nfor? - >] 4 Z 
program of cultural and informational mel, who recently returned from a 
ror hy ; P \ | hr ’ iti j 
shorts*by A. F. FILMS, IN(¢ three-months survey of conditions in 
Rosalind Kossoff, formerly with the the middle East as they affect film dis- 
National Film Board of Canada, is in tribution, has resumed his duties as 
charge of the New York office at 1600 manager of film production for the 


Simmel-Meservey organization. 


Broadway 
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Health Films 
YOUR CHILDREN’S EARS © YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES . 
YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH 
These films are particularly suitable for parents and teachers. Amusing animated dia- 


grams explain the physiology of the organs treated and the films stress the advantages 
of simple, common-sense health precautions which can easily be taught to children. 


Educational Films 
ACHIMOTA ¢ FATHER AND SON 
A MAMPRUSI VILLAGE 
During recent years, the people of Africa have made such great strides forward, that it 
has become a major undertaking to record their rapid progress. These films are the first 


to show the development of social, educational and administrative standards in the 
native villages. 


These films are on loan from the following offices of 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. * 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. * 391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif 
907—15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


Seattle 


BRITISH CONSULATES: Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles - 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Publishing Firm Establishes 
Audio-Visual Aids Division 


Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
has entered the Audio-Visual Field 
through the creation of an Audio-Vis- 
ual Division, with the purpose of pro- 
moting the development and sale to 
schools and colleges of audio-visual 
teaching aids on a nation-wide basis. 
The program, it is stated, will be one 
of gradual expansion, and is expected 
in time to include all major types of 
audio-visual materials, involving all 
levels of education. Already available 
are a number of recordings and a num- 
ber of filmstrip subjects for classroom 
use. The former, under the trade name 
of Teach-O-Discs, are recordings by 
professional artists, of selected excerpts 
from the great classics of English liter- 
ature by Shakespeare, Dickens, Tenny- 
son, Scott, Browning, Longfellow and 
others: also dramatizations of moment- 
ous events in American history, written 
by Marquis James, a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner. The subjects were selected from the 
syllabi of various states, with the ad- 
vice and assistance of school adminis- 
trators and teachers. A teaching guide 
accompanies each Teach-O-Disc which 
are 12 inch double-face records made of 
unbreakable Vinylite, and running at 
78 r.p.m. 

Teach-O-Filmstrips now ready, include 
four subjects in color, designed for use 
in primary classes in reading, story-tell 
ing, social studies and nature study. They 
are composed of original color drawings, 
described as_ self-contained teaching 
units, and employing the principles of 
motivation, concept teaching, summari- 
zation and provocative questioning. The 
subjects are Fleidi, about the adventures 
of Heidi and her friend, Peter: Fun 
With Mitsie, about a little girl and her 
kitten; The Lost Dog, about a little boy 
and his dog; Let’s Make a Post-Office, 
explaining the services of our postal 
System. 

A series of eight Teach-O-Filmstrips 
in black and white are available, under 
the general title of “Living Together in 
the United States.” Designed primarily 
for use in social studies classes in the 
middle grades (4,5,6) the titles are 
Workers in Our Country, Where Our 
Food Comes From, How Our Food Is 
Produced, How We are Clothed, Our 
Homes and Our Communities, Communi- 
cating with our Neighbors, Transporta- 
tion in Our Country, Opportunities for 
Play and Recreation in Our Country. All 
subjects are accompanied by teaching 
guide. 

Editor-in-Chief of the new Division is 
Dr. David J. Goodman, who brings to his 
new post a background of nine years ex- 
perience in the audio-visual field. His 
Doctor’s thesis at New York University 
where he majored. in Administration and 
Supervision of Audio-Visual Education, 


was entitled “Comparative Effectiveness 
Materials.” Dr. 
Goodman was active in public school 


of Pictorial Teaching 


work in the preparation of audio-visual 
curricula and the direction of audio- 
visual instruction, and has had extensive 
experience in editorial work, still and 
motion picture photography and record- 
ing. His background includes position as 
Editor for Young America Films. Inc.. 
Department Editor for 
ScrEEN, Educational Specialist for two 
years in the Training Aids Division of 
the Army Air Forces in charge of pre- 
paration of Instructors’ Guides to ac- 
company films and filmstrips. He has 
contributed articles to many education- 
al journals. 


Sound Slide Film on Job Training 


The business magazine, Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison \ve., 
New York 16, announces a new sound 
slidefilm, How to Teach a Job. a ten 
minute subject which applies the pat 
tern used in military and industrial 
training, to fit the needs of retailing 





Frame from “How to Teach a Job”. 


It is designed to help businessmen, and 
especially retailers to eliminate waste 
in time, money and talent that ri 


sults from poor job instructio1 


Recordings of Radio Science 
Programs Available 


Revere Copper and Brass Ine., spor 
sors ot Exploring the Unknown, series 
of weekly broadcasts designed to tell the 
story of a scientific research and its prac 
tical application, has made available for 
school use, recordings of nine selected 
programs from the series. They are be- 
ing distributed through the Recordings 
Division of New York University Li- 
brary, New York City. Titles are The 
Lie Detector, The Flying Blowtorch 
(Rockets and Jet Propulsion), Cancer- 
Cause for Hope, Plastics Vature Gone 
Vodern, What Is the Atom, Hidden 
Hunger (Vitamins), Pneumonia, The 
Battle That Never Ends (Pests), and 
Eyes—Windows on the World. Each 
program is recorded on both sides of 
three 12-inch Vinylite discs, operating 


at /S r.p.m. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Educational Screen 


New Repeating Flash Bulb 


Wabash Corporation, 335 Carrol] 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., announced a re- 
peating flash bulb that can be used 
for several thousand individual flashes 
of brilliant 
illumination 


daylight quality photo- 


graphic Developed in 
the electronic laboratories of Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., the new flas} 
bulb provides a light output of 12,000.- 
000 peak lumens in an instantaneous 


flash the equivalent of 1/5000th sec. 





Wabash flash bulb 


ond—fifty times faster than the fast 


est flash bulb they now anutacture 


Preliminary color tests indicate that 
the color quality of the light is already 
corrected to approximate that of nor- 
mal daylight so that no filters will 
be required tor indoor use with day- 
light tvpe color films 

Chis is the first of several bulbs of 
its type which Wabash will make 
available with their new Electroflas 
unit s soon to be announced 

te . 

2 x 2 Color Slides on Birds 

The National Audubon Society, 1000 
Fifth Ave.. New York 28, N. Y., has 
idded a series of 2x2 full color slides 
to its Film and Slide Library Chest 
are made trom the bird paintings by 
Major Allan Brooks Phe slides, 150 
11 ill, are available 1! S¢ Cl sets of 
twenty each, and one ot tet \ listing 
ot the various birds in each set, and 
yrices, may be secured by writing to 


the National Audubon Society, 


Filmstrip on Radar 


Opening with a picture of dog-fights 
ot planes over London during the 
Blitz, a new filmstrip on Radar tells 
the story of “Little Sir Echo”, as the 
RAF pilots called this silent partner 
of theirs 

Designed for high school use in as- 
sembly, science or history classes, the 


filmstrip, Introducing Radar, touches 


on the history and development 
of Racar, and explains the theory 
and functioning ot a Radar 
set Produced by Federalist 
Films, who also produced the film- 


strip on world government, How to 
For further information 
Bleecker 


Conquer War. 
write the producer, 391 


Street, New York 14, N. Y 
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LL LLL LL Crore 


“TRAINING YOU 


“ 


Curriculum Films, Inc. Formed 


Monroe B. David. President of Ameri 
color Services, has announced the torma- 
tion of Curriculum Films, Inc. The new 
organization will perform an educational, 
research and distribution service for in- 
dependent producers of educational films 

Mr. David, in discussing the basic 
plans of the new company, said, “After 
carefully determining specific classroom 
needs, through research, we will have 


TRAIN YOUR DOG” 


(Basic Obedience Instruction) 


A 16MM COLOR SOUND FILM 


From the book of the same title published by Doubleday & Company 


(Running Time 32 Minutes) 


subject matter specialists prepare script 
material for producers. From this ma- 
terial the producers will create pack- 
ages of full color film-strips, each pack- 
age consisting of a number of individual 
strips of logical teaching length. Where 
they will serve the purpose best, 16mm. 
motion pictures will be included. The 
Approved and Highly Recommended by 
The American Kennel Club and The American Humane Association 


complete package will be designed to 
cover the visual needs of an entire course. 
We are not producers, but our educa- 
tional research and development. staff 
will work with selected producers 
through all vhases of production. The 
completed packages will be sold direct 


A film everyone will want to see, 
both young and old, for its sheer 
entertainment as well as its educa- 
tional values. Narrated by Lowell 
Thomas. Supervised by Blanche 
Saunders. Photographed by Louise 
Branch. This film can be used to 
advantage by all schools, commun- 
; R ity centers, welfare groups, dog 
ee clubs and obedience classes. 









WE GOT'EM 
TALKIN’ OUR 


‘Oo schools’”’. 


Offices of the company are in the 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City, New York. 


Eastin Reopens Colorado Office 

Eastin Pictures Inc., has reopened a a ee 

UNITED SPECIALISTS INC. EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
159 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


its office at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
under the management of Major Rob- 
ert K. Hieronymus, and is now ready 
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to serve old and new customers in beer rrr ooo 

nitee ‘stern sti Ss ding tn e . . . 

—sored — govt gees act. Radiant Adds to Executive Staff Victory Films Award 

Coast area and Texas The Eastin Radiant Mfg. Company baie ( hicago, to Bell & Howell 

concern, which has its headquarters manutacturers of a complete line of For wholehearted cooperation with 

in Davenport, Iowa, carries on a na- isis sepeeones < ae ee eee, Nee the Treasury Department. during the 

tion-wide business in the rental and Sips a “a a a sila eagy es wie Victory Loan Drive in the latter part 

sale of 16mm. sound motion pictur Harr) citar, 200 we at rae Sree, of 1945, Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 

films for educational and recreational New York City as eee District oni saat receiwed the National 

purposes, and sale of 16mm projectors. Manager ind M1 Jack Newman, Box et Victory Film Committee’s 
2, Centerville, California, as Western ’ 


Major Hieronymus was recently dis te iy ; \ward of Merit, it was announced re- 
harcea = — = er ae istrict Vianage " 
charged from the army after serving cently by O. H. Coelln, secretary of 


tor fifty-three months with th siren Filmosound Library the committee. W. H. Kruse, manager 
try, tank destroyers and inspector Study C of Bell & Howell’s Film Division, | 
general's department. The Eastin of- tudy ourse headed up his company’s efforts in | 
fice in Colorado Springs was originally A 7 eee study course in library this connection, and in addition served 
opened by Major Hieronymus in we Sie and practices is pursued by as midwestern regional chairman for 
gust 1938. He served as managet until all members of the Chicago headquart- the nations! comsmsiétee, “Tike eheuie. 
August, 1941, when he lett to join ers branch of the Bell & Howell Film- tion of government-sponsored sound 
the armed forces _In June 1942 . osoune Library. Directed by W. F. films was credited by Secretary of the 
became necessary for the branch to Kruse, general manager of the library, Treasury Fred M. Vinson with hav- 
close on account of the wartime short or, alternately, by W. H. Eyles, deputy ; i , , 
age of trained personnel. manager in charge of rentals. regular ms ween ' consilersnte —— _— 
waditte clinsane aoe take ting the 1945 Victory Loan Drive 
here in discussion meet. across. Future activities of a similar 
ing stvle The entire nature will be furthered by the newly 
clerical and_ editorial formed Film Council of America. 
staff takes part. Films 
like “How Motion Pix Visual Art Moves 
tures Move and Talk,” Visual Art Films, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
ABCA Evolution sylvania, have moved from 422 Empire 
of the Motion Picture,” Building to larger quarters at 118 
“Use and Care of the Ninth Street, where they will occupy 
Filmosound” are shown, three floors. At this new location, 
and school curricula and the film library will be enlarged and 
film catalogs and des a large screening room will enable 
criptive literature of all customers to preview films. A photo- 
kinds are lesson ma graphic store will occupy part of the 
terials 6,000 square feet in the new store. 
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A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 


FILMS 

Astor Pictures Corporation 

130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 275) 

Bailey Film Service 

P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 

404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Co. 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, III. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 261) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 277) 
Castle Films, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y¥ 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va 
Coronet Instructional Films 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
(See advertisement on page 267) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chieago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 224) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Educational Projection Service 
6600 Lehigh Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
(See advertisements on pages 221, 257) 
Films, Ine, 
330W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534. 13th .Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoffberg Productions, Ine. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 259) 
International Film Bureau 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. 
(See advertisement on page 265) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
25 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Lewis Film Service 
1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 274) 
Mogull’s Ine. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films. Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Pictorial Films Ine. 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City 20, 
(See advertisement on page 222) 
Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Tuis Ohisno, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 274) 
Simmei-Meservey 
9538 Rrighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 228) 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
Teaching Aids Exchange 
Box 1127, Modesto, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
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United Specialists Inc. 
150 E. 35th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 279) 
Universal Pictures Co., Ine. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
Voeational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films, Inc. 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 276) 
Y.M.C.A, Motion Picture Bureau 
317 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 223) 
Rell & Howell Co, 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calhoun Company 
191 Marietta St... NW. Atlanta 3, Ga 
1119% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. C. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Il 
(See advertisement on page 224) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, Ili 
(See advertisement on page 272) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 EF. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Il 
(See advertisement on page 259) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Mogull’s Inc, 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y¥ 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. 1] 
(See advertisement on page 255) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Ios Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
Ss. 0. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover} 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
602 N. St. Paul, Dallas 1, Tex 
M. & M Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Words & Music by Murray Chamberlain, 
52 Madison, Memphis 3, Tenn 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago $9 

(See advertisement on page 227) 

Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl1. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 





Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn, 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SLIDEFILMS 


Curriculum Films, Ine. 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 29 
(See advertisement on page 230) 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y, 
(See advertisement on pages 250-1) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Stillfilm, Inc. 

8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal, 
(See advertisement on page 274) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 

(See advertisment on page 2) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Young America Films Ince. 
18 E. 41st St.. New York 17, N. Y¥. 


(See advertisement on page 276) 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Brooking Tatum, 
Kelseyville, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 274) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Kime Kolor Pictures 
1761 Sonoma Dr., Altadena, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Munday & Collins 
814 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal, 
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(See advertisement on page 
Philp Photo Visual Service 
1954 Pasadena Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 
(See advertisement 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obisno, Cal, 
(See advertisement on page 274) 
Slidecraft 
257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J. 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 EF. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 13, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 270) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) . 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 EF. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 259) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
See advertisement on page 226 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 274) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
109 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 


STEREOPTICONS and sa 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


American Optical Co. 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 263 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
Chas, Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St.. New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 231) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II. 
(See advertisement on page 224) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7, IIL. 
(See advertisement on page 271) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 226) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ym page 274) 
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